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POPULAR TALES. 


In this manner Fitzalan gave vent to 
his meditations. He had now travelled 


eT over above one-third of the heath, when 
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FITZALAN. 


he imagined that he heard, at a distance, 
as the gale wafted the sound, the tramp- 
ling of horses’ feet; he stopped for a 
moment, in hopes that some one might be 
journeying the same way as himself. He 
listened; but, not again hearing it, he 
supposed that he had been deceived by 


Ir was after s-nset one evening in the||the wind sweeping through the branches 
decline of autumn, when, in consequence of the old half-leafless trees that were 


of a letter which he had just received, 
summoning him to attend the death-bed 
of a much-loved friend, the protector of 
his infancy, Fitzalan, after having most 
affectionately embraced and bade adieu 
to his beloved wife Edith, and his infant 
Edwin, mounted his steed, and departed 
from his dwelling :—he had many miles 
to travel; and a great part of the road 
he was to pursue lay over a bleak and 
dreary heath, of immense extent. He 
quitted his home, though only for a short 
time, with extreme reluctance ; and, not- 
withstanding his haste, while it remained 
in sight, often stopped and looked back, 
to catch another glimpse of the place 
which contained all that he held dear. 
Edith and her little boy followed him to 
the gate ; waved their hands to him while 
he remained visible ; and when the dis- 
tance, and the advance of night, hid bim 
from them, returned to the howse ina 
melancholy mood. Edith trembled for 
her husband, though she knew not why ; 
the tears stole fast down her cheeks, and 
little Edwin, seeing his mother weep, 
clasped his arms round her neck, hid his 
head in her bosom, and mingled his tears 
with hers. Fitzalan having, at length, 
lost sight of the dear objects that retard- 
ed his progress, pursued his journey with 
all possible celerity. In afew minutes 
he entered upon the heath, across which 
lay the road he was necessitated to take ; 
not a single house was to be seen before 
him-—not a single traveller appeared, 
whose presence and conversation might 
have beguiled the tedious way he had to 
go. It was now night, and the moon not 
yet risen. The chilling wind, that, how- 
ling mournfully through the trees, scat- 
tered their shrivelled yellow foliage upon 
the ground ; the gloomy, spectre-like ap- 


thinly scattered over the heath; he 
therefore proceeded; but in a few 
minutes, again heard, very plainly, the 
noise of horsemen advancing with great 
rapidity ; he once more halted, and fa- 
voured by the wind, and the stillness 
which reigned around him, heard one of 
them say to the other “‘ By’r lady, Wal- 
ter, | wish we were well out of this ad- 
venture ; for if he should prove such a 
lion-hearted fellow as | have been told 
he is, it may, perhaps, cost both you and 
1 some broken bones, if even it should 
not turn out worse!” ‘“* Why, what a fool 
you are, Hugo!” rejoined the other, an- 
grily ; ‘‘do you think that us two, well 
armed, are not a match for him? it is 
very well that the baron does not hear 
you express your childish fears; he 
would certainly send you to keep com- 
pany with the ghosts in the caverns of the 
old castle ; but, on the other hand, do 
but think of the angels we shall get pos- 
session of when we get back. Two hun- 
dred; think of that Hugo :—sweet, pret- 
ty creatures, how I long to be fingering of 
them! By St. Cuthbert, I should desire 
no better sport than to have such a com- 
mission every day. Faith, | would soon 
be as rich as the baron, and not a whit 
less honest with it. But come, come, 
spur on, he cannot be far before us ; and 
the sooner we get through the business, 
the sooner we shall get our reward. But, 
if we should lose him through your fears, 
you may even go back to the castle by 
yourself: for my part I would as soon 
meet the devil as meet the baron, when 
be has been disappointed in one of his 
projects.” 

Fitzalan heard this mysterious dis- 
course with a considerable degree of anx- 
iety : he was convinced that they were 


pearance of every surrounding object ;||assassins ; and though he knew not why, 
the late parting from his wife and child,||yet still he was as firmly convinced that 


and the painful nature of the duty hej/he was the object of their pursuit. 


was then hastening to perform, all contri- 
buted to fill the bosom of Fitzalan with 
the most melancholy reflections. “It is 
now sixteen years ago,” said he to him- 
self, with a sigh, “since my brave and 
tender father disappeared on this heath ; 
slain, most probably, by the sword of 
some vile assassin. Would to God that | 
could avenge his death! but, alas, I 
know not his murderer. The venera- 
ble Sir Edmund, too, the friend, the guar- 
dian of my youth,—he whose liberality 
preserved my independence, when the 
rapacious Fitzurban wrested from me my 
paternal domains, he will, perhaps, ere I 
can arrive at his castle, be no more! 1 
shall not have had the satisfaction of closing 
those eyes that ever were turned upon me 
with the tenderest affection. 1 shall not 


receive the blessing of him who delight- 
ed to contribute to my happiness ;—but, 
yet, all is not lost. 
ly Edith, my little 
and, while 

miserable.” 


faithful, my love- 
win, still remain ; 
possess them, I cannot be 





The 
assassins were now so near, that they dis- 
covered Fitzalan, and loudly called out 
to him to stop. As Fitzalan disdained 
the least thought of flying?from his ene- 
mies, even if flight would have been of 
any avail, he turned his horse, and, in an 
angry tone, demanded the reason of their 
insolence. ‘* Ask no questions of us,” 
answered the ferocious Walter, ‘ but 
surrender yourself our _ prisoner.” 
‘* Slave,” replied Fitzalan, instantly 
drawing his sword, and advancing upon 
the ruffian, who was not backward in 
doing the same. Fitzalan, at last, dis- 
armed his opponent: and, at the same 
instant, received a blow on the temple 
from Hugo, who had stolen behind him, 
which stretched him senseless on the 
ground. On recovering from his trance, 
he found himself bound to the horse, his 
hands firmly fastened behind him, and the 
horse led by the two ruffians who had at- 
tacked him: he repeatedly asked his 
‘conductors to what place they were con- 
jveying him, but he asked them in vain ; 


—they preserved the most profound si- 
lence. After having travelled across the 
heath above an hour, the faint beams of 
the waning moon showed at some distance 
the turrets of a castle, which appeared 
to Fitzalan to be that of the Baron Fitz- 
urban. He was right in his conjecture ; 
it was the castle of Fitzurban, and thith- 
er were the ruffians conveying him. In 
a few minutes they reached it, and Wal- 
ter having given the signal, the draw- 
bridge was let down, and Fitzalan, Hugo, 
and Walter entered the outer court. A 
band of armed men now appeared, an« 
Fitzalan, disarmed, and faint with loss of 
blood, finding it impossible to make any 
effectual resistance, suffered himself to 
be taken off the horse and fettered. He 
was now led by Hugo and Walter, with 
their swords drawn, into the inner court ; 
and Walter, taking a key from his pocket, 
applied it to a door, the lock of which 
was rusty with age, and it was some time 
before it could be made to open, but, at 
length he succeeded. He entered, fol- 
lowed by Fitzalan and Hugo, and de- 
scended a number of steps into a passage 
of great length, damp and noisome, from 
which many others branched forth: at 
the end of this passage, a massy door, 
strongly bolted, presented itself. Walter 
drew back the bolts, and unlocking the 
door, conducted Fitzalan into a dungeon 
of considerable extent, and wet with un- 
wholesome vapours. In one corner lay 
a bundle of straw, almost rotten with 
age: ‘* This, sir,” said Walter, pointing 
to it with a malignant smile, ‘‘is your 
bed ; I hope you will approve of it; we 
will leave you to your meditations—you 
will be but seldom disturbed, I assure 
you.” ‘ Base, dastardly slave!” ex- 
claimed Fitzalan, his eyes flashing with 
indignation. With acontemptuous sneer, 
Walter and his comrade quitted the dun- 
geon; and as they fastened the bolts, harsh 
and rusty from the lapse of years, Fitzal- 
an felt his heart die withinhim. He flung 
himself on the bed of straw, in a state of 
mind nearly allied to frenzy ; a thousand 
tender recollections presented themselves 
to him, and every one of them assisted to 
render his present situation more horri- 
leb ; torn, for ever, from his Edith! from 
his Edwin! manacled in a dungeon, and, 
perhaps, on the verge of death ;—not a 
ray of hope illumined the dreary pros- 
pect before him. ‘‘ Gracious Heaven !” 
he exclaimed, “‘ if I had been doomed to 
fall in the fair face of day, on the field of 
glory, I had, indeed, been blest ; but to 
be thus immured and shackled! fated 
too, to perish by the hand of some vile 
assassin, inglorious and unrevenged! thus 
to fall, and far from those—it is too much 
for mortal endurance.”” In exclamations 
like this, of mingled grief and indigna- 
tion, Fitzalan gave utterance to his feel- 
ings : yet, disastrous as his present situa- 
tion was, the thought of the sorrow which 
his Edith would suffer from his loss, gave 
him a thousand times more insufferable 
agony than the dangers to which he was 
exposed. Walter and Hugo, after having 
secured Fitzalan, proceeded to give the 
baron an account of the success of their 
mission. 

They found him waiting for them with 


the utmost impatience. ‘‘ Well, my trus-||portentous aspects. 


Vou. Il. 


‘* as safe as locks, bolts, and the dungeon 
under the north tower, can keep him.” 
“The north tower! the north tower!” 
repeated the baron in a hurried tone, 
pressing his hands forcibly against his 
forehead, while his eyes flashed with all 
the wildness of frenzy. His minions look- 
ed first at their lord, andthen at each 
other, with an expression of surprise ; 
in a few moments the baron recovered 
himself, and continued the -discourse. 
“Do not be alarmed, my friends,” said — 
he, “a violent pain shot through thy 
head, but it is gone, and I am well again. 
{ thank you for your fidelity ; here is the 
reward which I promised you. This is 
but a small part of what you shail re- 
ceive when my happiness is confirmed. 
Now that the hated Fitzalan is removed, 
it will be a matter of very little difficulty 
to effect the completion of my wishes. 
To-morrow night you will proceed to 
execute the plan which | unfold to you. 
Be faithful! and rest assured, that I will 
reward you: beyond even the utmost ex- 
tent of you hopes. Hugo, to your care 
I commit the man I detest. At present 
you may both retire.” They bowed 
and obeyed. 


When he was somewhat recovered 
from the tempest of passion and agony, 
Fitzalan rose from the ground, and with 
agitated steps paced his prison, carefully 
examining every corner of it, in expec- 
tation of discovering some outlet that 
might afford him the, hope of escape, 
though ever so distant. His search was 
not in vain; a part of the wall, when 
struck returned a hollow sound; this 
proved to be a small door, which he sup- 
posed Jed to some other of the dungeons 
under the castle. His heart rose on this 
discovery : with an eager hand he sought 
to find the bolts or locks, but without ef- 
fect ; it appeared to be fastened on the 
other side, and the massiness of the plates 
of iron with which it was defended, 
mocked every attempt to procure a pas- 
sage by force. It was not, however, till 
he was entirely worn out by the violence 
of his exertions, that Fitzalan desisted 
from endeavouring to accomplish his 
purpose. Baffled in all his efforts, and 
made more wretched by their failure, he 
threw himself on his damp and half de- 
cayed heap of straw. All was solemn 
silence, except when it was broken by 
the ratiling of his chains, or when the 
castle bell, in deep and sullen tones, an- 
nounced the lapse of the hours. Fitz- 
alan several times imagined that he heard 
a low but heavy groan, which seemed to 
him like that of a person expiring ; and 
twice or thrice he thought the bolts of 
the door he had discovered just grated, 
as though some one were striving softl 
to draw them back. He listened rae | 
time with the most profound attention, 
but not hearing any thing more, conclud- 
ed that it was the effect of his over-heat- 
ed and bewildered imagination. After 
several hours of indescribable. suffering 
had elapsed, the agonized and exhausted 
Fitzalan sunk into slumber. But te him 
slumber was no respite from anguish. 
Innumerable dim and undefinable, but 
horrid, forms, appeared to float before 
him, and regard him with scowling and 
Now he thought 


friends,’ exclaimed he, the instant|\that he heard a more than mortal voice 
y appeared, “‘ is Fitzalan in my pow-|icall upon him to execute vengeance on a 


er, beyond the possibility of escape ?” 
“He is, my lord,” answered Walter, 


murderer ; he started ; the scene c » 
ed—the murderer, fallen beneath his 
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sword, lay lifeless at his feet ; it vanish- 
ed, and he beheld his Edith kneeling for 
mercy, his little Edwin clinging round 
her neck, screaming in terror, while a 
ruffan, whose dagger was stained with 
the half-congealed blood of recent mur- 
der, was in the act of stabbing her. He 
sprang forward to save her, and awoke, 
every limb convulsed, and the cold drops 
of horror trickling down his frame. 
** Merciful God!” he exclaimed, * my 
unprotected Edith.” 





Thus passed the hours, till, at last, the 
dawning day appeared through a narrow) 
oblique perforation in the wall, which 
just served to keep the air of the dun- 
geon from total stagnation. Fitzalan 
could now examine his prison more mi- 
nutely than before ; this he did, but with 
no better effect. The door remained 
impervious to all his efforts; and the 
window, if so it might be called, gave 
still less prospect of escape ; for, inde- 
pendently of its form, length, and nar- 
rowness, it was firmly secured, both in- 
side and out, by thick iron bars, which 
almost excluded the little light and air 
which was intended to be admitted. Once 
more then, Fitzalan, in despair, gave up 
his search, and endeavoured to divine the 
motives of his imprisonment, but in vain. 
He was roused from his reverie by the 
unbarring of the door of his dungeon ; 
it opened, and Hugo entered, armed, 
and with a drawn sword in his hand, he 
brought with him a pitcher of water and 
a small loaf, which he laid down near the 
door, and instantly departed, without ut- 
tering a word. Heavily, indeed, passed 
the hours of this day; night, at last,|! 
came, and brought with it the same hor- | 
rors as the preceding one. He still|| 
thought that be heard at times the deep) 


| 
chilling groan, and the hand endeavour-}| 


ing to remove the fastenings of the door|| 








which he had found impassable. He} 


slept; again the voice called for ven-}} 
geance ; again the murderer lay slain = 
again his Edith appeared on the brink of} 





ruin, and*he thought she now, with ‘ling any one. 


frantic voice, called on him to save her 
from destruction. 


About noon the next day, the doors 
were unbarred, and Hugo entered, arm- 
ed, and brought as before, a loaf and 
pitcher. ‘“ Tell me,” 
starting from the ground, ‘‘ by what au- 
thority, and for what purpose, | am 
brought here? To what fate | am doom- 


'prise, he obeyed. 


cried Fitzalan,||by ten thousand fiends, my life is a bur- 


he bad so often tried in vain, flew open, 
and a pale light gleamed through the 
dungeon. The blood of Fitzalan ran cold 
in his veins, as his eyes met the form of 
a venerable old man, on whose face was 
the pallid hue of dissolution. In his left 
breast, which was bare, appeared two 
deep and mortal wounds. The figure 
beckoned to Fitzalan, whose faculties 
were all absorbed in awe and wonder, to 
follow ; and, recovering from his sur- 
The fetters with 
which he was bound instantly fell from 
his limbs. He followed his guide, and 
entered the next cell, which was illu- 
mined by a faint radiance, whose source 
was not visible. The coor closed upon 
them, and the bars jarred together ; his 
conductor advanced near to the centre of 
the place, stopped, and turning round, 
pointed to Fitzalan a human skull lying 
on the ground, and by its side a dagger ; 
from their condition, they appeared to 
have lain there for many years. Fitz- 
alan shuddered at the sight, and involun- 
tarily stooped, and took up the dagger. 
His guide fixed his sunken eyes on him 
with an expression of the utmost satisfac- 
tion and tenderness, extended his arm to- 
wards a door near them, which directly 
opened, and articulating with an awful 
voice, ** Vengeance on my murderer,” 
disappeared, leaving the dungeon in 
darkness. 

Fitzalan paused for a moment; it 
seemed to him the delusion of some de- 
lirious dream ; he paused but for a mo- 
ment ; a thousand blended ideas and re- 
collections of the past and present rush- 
ed across his brain, and he turned to ex- 
ecute the command he had received. As 
he passed out of this place, he heard the 
doors of his late prison unbarring, and 
he shuddered at the thought of the fate, 
allotted to him, which he had so wonder- 
fully escaped. He turned up a narrow 
winding pair of stairs, and traversed 
several suits of apartments without meet- 
As he passed along he 
heard a voice; he stopped and listened, 
and heard the person exclaim, ** By this 
time it is all over, and I shall be happy 
—happy! wretch that | am, how can | 
talk of happiness ? haunted day and night 


then: yet | dare not die! Was I not 
deeply damned enough before, but | 








ed?” To death!” answered Hugo ;| 
** it is decided upon. 
the castle clock strikes twelve, expect 
your executioners. Recommend your-| 
self, therefore, to God, and prepare for! 
your end. | wish,” added he, in a soft- 
ened tone, “ that | were to have no part; 
in your murder ; but if | were to refuse, 
my own life would be the forfeit.” Say- 
ing this, he closed the doer, leaving Fitz- 
alan in a state of mind bordering upon 
madness, which mocks the power of de- 
scription. In acclamations of the most 
unbounded rage, in vain attempts to force) 
a passage from his dungeon, and in medi- 
tating upon the exposed and helpless situ-| 
ution of his wife and infant, hour after) 
hour passed away, till at length the bell! 
announced eleven. Fitz»lan now rally-| 
ing his scattered senses, prostrated him-| 
self in supplication to the Father of Mer-| 
cy, and implored his protection for his 
Edwin, and for his Edith. When he pro-| 
nounced these dear names. all bis resolu-| 
tion vanished; his dreams recurred to! 
his mind, and he felt an overpowering! 
and ominous fear for their safety. A hol-| 
Jow groan rung through the cell: he) 
started, looked wildly round, and listen-| 
ed ; but all was silent. Ina few minutes, 
the castle clock began to strike the bour 
of twelve. Its heavy tone sunk to the 
heart of Fitzalan. It was to him the 
voice of death. With a barsh and hideous 
sound the bolts flew back. ‘“ They 
come!” exclaimed Fitzalan, and sprung 
from the ground, resolved, though un- 





To-night, when|| 








must plunge myself yet deeper in pre- 
dition ? O, it may not be too late to save 
ithis one crime. Ho! Walter, Hugo, 
touch him not, I charge you! Ah! that 
ibleeding form that glares upon me! O 
lforgive me! O spare that frown, it 
freezes my heart!” The voice was 
silent for a moment, and then continued, 
‘** Foolish phantasies ! shali l be the slave} 


enjoy what I have long wished for. If 
she resists, force shall bend her stubborn 
spirit. Shame! shall | be foiled by a 
woman? Oh, my brain fires again! and 
have I dipped my hands in blood? have 
1 doomed my soul to eternal misery for 
a woman? First damned by avarice, 
then by lust, itis vain for me to hope 
for mercy from heaven! then let me 
seize on every pleasure here, nor think 
of hereafter. To think is madness 
Peace, conscience, peace! I will not 
hear thee! she shall be mine!’ 
alan, wrought to frenzy during this soli- 
loquy, had raised his dagger; a door 
opened just before him, from which 
Fitzurban came out, with a lamp and 
sword in his hand; as soon as he saw 
Fitzalan he shrieked, dropped the sword, 
and before he cuuld call for mercy, felt 
the dagger in his bosom. He fell, and 
seeing Fitzalan prepare to repeat the 
blow, feebly uttered. ‘ Hold, in mercy, 
hold your hand! it is enough!” The 
attendants, alarmed by the noise of their 








of fear ? no, let him die! I shall now! 
) 


Fitz-|| 





farther, and Fitzalan to advance. “O! 
much injured knight !” he groaned, ** can 
you forgive me? will you speak peace 
to my departing spirit! O look not so 
sternly! yet deserve it. I have sinned 
beyond the hope of pardon. But! must 
be speedy in my tale—I feel the hand of 
death uponme! OGod! O Christ! O 
save a wretched sinner. Alas! for me 
there is no hope.’? Weak through loss 
of blood and agony, Fitzurban fainted : 
when he recovered, he continued, ‘* It is 
now more than sixteen years since, to 
gratify my avarice, I caused your fa- 
ther to be seized as he was travelling, 
and conveyed to the castle. He fell, in 
one of the dungeons of the north tower, 
by the hands of an assassin. | gained pos- 
session of his domains by the vilest means. 
I robbed you of your birth-right—but | 
lost my peace; since that hour I have 
been a stranger to happiness. Suspecting 
all, and hated by all, | have existed the 
most miserable of wretches. Sleeping 
or waking, the spirit of your father has 
unceasingly been present, has still frown- 
ed on me, and threatened me with ven- 
geance for my crimes. O save me from 
him! now he smiles on me with scorn, 
and bids the fiend snatch my trembling 
soul. O mercy! mercy!” Terror 
stopped his utterance ; in a few moments 
jhe was more calm, and proceeded, ‘* Two 
years ago I first saw your Edith, and in- 
stantly—”’ ‘Where, where is my Edith?” 
cried Fitzalan, impetuously; ‘‘ ruffian, 
restore her to me!” ‘She is safe and 
spotless,’ answered the dying Fitzurban ; 
‘** restrain awhile your just indignation, 
and listen tome. From the time I saw 
your Edith, | felt a fresh fire burning in 
my breast. I devised a thousand plans 
to get her into my possession, and as fast 
\as | had formed, rejected them. It was 
‘not till four days ago that 1 formed the 
ischeme that I put in practice and which 
|has righteously ended in my destruction. 
I wrote the letter in the name of Sir Ed- 
jmund, well knowing that you would fly to 
your friend. The result you know. 
Your Edith was deluded in the same 
manner, by a letter which | dispatched 
yesterday morning, and which was pre- 
\tended to be written by your orders from 
ithe bed-side of Sir Edmund. She like- 
| wise fell into the snare, and was brought 
ihither. 1 have seen her but once, when 
ishe received me with indignation, and 
|awed me into silence by her frown. En- 
iraged by this reception, | ordered Hugo 
‘and Walter to dispatch you in the dun- 
igeon; and resolved to use force, if | 
\could not by persuasion conquer the ha- 
'tred of Edith. Heaven, in its justice, 
jhas restored you to liberty, and I fall 
\the victim of my own wickedness. Would 





‘to God that my death might expiate my 
lcrime! I make you the heir of all my 
domains. May you long be happy with 
iyour Edith. O speak pardon and peace 
\to my guilty soul. Yet a short time O 
‘spare me, Heaven! O, I am lost—they 
jseize me! mercy, Lord, mercy!” He 
faintly shrieked, averted his head, as if 
‘to shun the sight of something dreadful, 
‘and expired before Fitzalan could pro- 
‘nounce the entreated forgiveness. After 
lgazing a few moments on the corpse of 
ithe lifeless Fitzurban,whose features were 
fixed in convulsive agony, Fitzalan or- 
idered one of the servants to conduct him 
to the chamber of Edith. When he en- 
tered, she was sitting absorbed in grief, 
with Edwin lying in her lap, and the tears 
trickling from her eyes upon him. As 
Fitzalan advanced, she lifted up her head 
and frowned ; but as soon as she per- 
ceived her lord, she sprung into his arms. 
Edwin bounded towards him, clung round 
him, and expressed his joy by a thousand 
infantine, endearing actions. Fitzalan 
embraced her with the most unbounded 





lord falling, now came in, and bore him 
itoa couch. Yet such was their hatred 








rapture, and when the tumult of joy had 
a little subsided, proceeded to relate his 


of him, that none of them offered to mo-||adventure in the dungeon. 
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THE LAWYER'S STORY. 

I shall relate for my story, a remark- 
able trial which occurred the first year 
that I went the Home Circuit ; and if I 
don’t spoil it in the narration, you will 
not find it deficient in interest. It was 
the trial of a surgeon on a charge of mur- 
der, under very peculiar and mysterious 
circumstances. The barrister for the 
defence was a peculiar friend of mine, 
and feeling much interested in the case, 
he requested me to look it over with him ; 
which I did, and participated fully in the 
interest which he felt. The best way, 
however, of giving you the particulars, 
will be to commence with the trial ; to 
which, friend- Alldrench, | beg leave to 
call your particular attention, as you may 
derive some professional information 
from it which may be of service to you. 

The counsel for the crown briefly 
stated, that the prisoner was discovered 
in the act of forcing his way out throngh 
the window of the kitchen, in the house 
in which the deceased was then lying 
murdered. And further, that it would 
be proved, that the prisoner and the de- 
ceased had formerly been on terms of 
intimacy, but latterly the greatest animo- 
sity was known to exist between them. 
in consequence of a quarrel which had 
occurred a few months before the mur- 
der took place. 

The first witness was the watchman, 
who swore that he seized the prisoner in 
the act of forcing his way through the 
kitchen window, and that he exclaimed 
when he was secured, ‘Oh, my God! 1 
am ruined.’ The next witness deposed, 
that he had attended the watchman, with 
whom he was conversing, when a wo- 
man came up and said she had heard a 
noise like some one breaking into a house, 
and had shown them to the place where 
they found the prisoner. He further 
confirmed what the watchman had said, 
and added, upon cross-examination, ‘ that 
he never had seen the woman after.’ 
The third witness was a respectable 
tradesman, who had known the prisoner 
and the deceased for several years ; and 
who also knew that they had quarrelled 
a few months since, when the deceased, 
in his opinion, had acted very improper- 
ly towards the prisoner. The surgeon’s 
evidence proved that the death of the 
deceased was occasioned by a peculiar 
incision in the neck, which indicated such 
a knowledge of the vital parts there situ- 
ated, as is seldom possessed by those who 
have not studied anatomy. The rémain- 
der of the evidence went to prove the 
distressed state of the prisoner’s mind 
subsequent to his arrest, and consisted 
merely of exclamations he had used ex- 
pressive of the deepest anguish and des- 
pair. 

The cross-examination, though con- 
ducted with great ingenuity, could ex- 
tract nothing favourable to the prisoner, 
or to invalidate any essential point of the 
evidence, and nothing less than a verdict 
of guilty was expected by the whole 
court. The prisoner, when called on 
for his defence, after a moment’s pause, 
(in which his face became deadly pale, 
and his lips moved with a conyulsive 
tremor, as if they refused to utter the 
promptings of his will) he commenced a 
speech which made such an impression 
on his audience as will vever be forgot- 
ten by any individual present. It was 
taken down in short hand by one of the 
barristers, from whom { obtained a copy, 
which ! shall now read to you. 

* My lord, and ventlemen of the jury— 
It is a hopeless task forme to attempt to 
controvert the mass of circumstantial 
evidence, which has been laid before 
you ; nevertheless, as I consider it to be 
my imperative duty, I shall state my in- 
nocence, and endeavour to prove it ac- 
cording to my best ability. 1 shall call 


no witnesses, for I have none to call that 
can prove any thing more than my pre- 
vious-character, and the reputation which 





I possessed ; which | am well aware can 
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avail me nothing here. | do not wish 
for life—for, even if 1 were acquitted of 
this charge, it would be a burden to me. 
The remembrance of this ignominious 
charge, of the dungeon, and these fetters 
with which | am now loaded, would 
haunt and pursue me for the remain- 
der of my lite, in whatever situation | 
might be, or in whatever society. I do 
not seek for life as a blessing ; to me in 
future it would be acurse. But I wish 
to prove my innocence, to rescue my 
memory from that obloquy, which I shud- 
der to think of—to preserve a poor bro- 
ken-hearted widowed mother, from the 
unutterable anguish which she must feel, 
at seeing me perish as a murderer. lam 
her only earthly support, and for her 
sake I would bear -——’ 

(His voice, which at first was firm, 
deep, and solemn, became agitated, and 
broken, ashe spoke of his mother, and the 
last words were nearly inaudible, when 
his emotion increased so much as to ob- 
struct his farther atterance, and he hid 
his face in his hands. The whole court 
was greatly affected.—After a pause he 
raised his face, and looked composed and 
resolute, although of an ashy paleness. 
He thus continued his defence, in an un- 
der tone of voice, accompanied with con- 
siderable hoarseness. ) 

‘ [beg your pardon, for this weakness, 
I will endeavour to avoid its recurrence. 
It is most true, that the deceased and I 
were atenmity. The cause of that en- 
nity was an insult offered to me by the 
deceased, for which ! demanded an apo- 
logy ; and he refused it. I will not 
dwell on this subject, as 1 am aware 
that it cannot possibly avail me any thing, 
to prove he was in the wrong. 

‘1 was called up about one o’clock in 
the morning, by a woman, who requested 
me to make all possible haste, to assist| 
her mistress, who was in labour. Of 
course 1 went with her without any he- 
sitation, and asked her several common- 
place questions, as we proceeded through 
the streets, to which she answered as 
briefly as possible, and seemed to shun 
conversation. I also observed that she 
kept her features carefully concealed, 
and spoke in a very agitated tone of voice. 
These circumstances, however, excited no 
surprise then, and would not have been 
remembered until now, but for the hor- 
rible circumstances which followed. 

‘The night was very dark, and upon 
turning into a narrow street, but badly 
lighted, | could scarcely see my guide, 
who hurried me on with frequent excla- 
mations of ‘make haste.’ After several 
turnings, with which | was not very well 
acquainted, she opened a door, and we 
passed through a yard and arrived at the 
back-door of a large house which she 
opened, and we entered the hitches. —| 
‘there was neither fire nor candle, so we 
were obliged to grope our way up stairs 
in darkness. She opened the door of a 
bed-chamber and desired me to enter, 
which I did ; requesting her to procure a 
light, to which she answered, ‘1 will 
fetch one immediately ;’ and shutting the 
door with considerable violence, went} 
hastily down stairs. 

*1 felt for the bed, which I soon found, | 
and spoke, as ! supposed, to my patient, 
but received no answer. | listened with 
most anxious attention, but could not| 
hear even the sound of one breathing. 
1 put my hand on the bed, and perceived 
that there was somebody lying there, but 
so perfectly motionless that I exclaimed! 
involuntarily ; ‘ my God, she is dead.’ | 
felt for the face and found it cold and wet. 
1 immediately sought for the door and 
discovered that it was locked. A thou- 
sand painful images now floated through 
my mind. I was brought hereto be 
murdered—but then the manner—so 
strange and inexplicable. t was quite be- 
wildered—my head became dizzy, and | 
felt a sensation of sickness that nearly 
overpowered me.-—From this state | 




















































I found the door, by which ! had enter- 
ed the house, locked, and the key remov- 
ed. It was too strong to be forced open 
by me, and [ sought for the window from 


deceased lay, | first discovered who he 


observation, and has been noticed here as 
corroborate of the evidence against me. 


did I not make my escape by the way in 








which I was escaping, when the watch- 
man entered the yard and seized me. 
The strange and suspicious situation in 
which he found me, flashed on my mind 
in a moment, and caused me to make that 
exclamation, which he has here related. 
When taken into the room, in which the 


was, and also that my hands were stained 
with his blood: upon which, | was so 
much agitated, that it could not escape 


‘There are one or two circumstances 
more, to which I beg leave to call your 
attention. In the first place there was no 
appearance uf any way, by which I could 
have entered the house; and the window, 
by which | was making my escape had 
no matks of violence upon it; the fast- 
ings being removed from within. Why 


which | entered? and where were the 
traces of such entrance? This is the most 
powerful circumstance, which I know of 
in my favour: and | beg (gentlemen of 
the Jury) to direct your particular atten- 
tiun to it. It may be asked, why I have 
brought no evidence to prove my being 
called up? I hadnone. The night bell 
is so contrived as to alarm no one in the 
family but myself, consequently my de- 
parture was unknown to them, until they 
were informed of my arrest. And now, 
Gentlemen, I have related every circum- 
stance of this mysterious affair which re- 
lates to myself. 1am innocent as I hope 
for mercy hereafter,—but I am aware 
that appearances are so much against me 
that I may fail to convince you of it: 1 
shall not blame you if your verdict finds 
me guilty—you will do your duty by giv- 
ing it according to your estimation of the 
evidence. 


The judge summed up the case with 
the greatest impartiality, and the jury, 
after a deliberation of about ten minutes, 
brought in a verdict of guilty! There 
was a general expression of regret 
throughout the court; but the prisoner 
appeared unmoved. He stood, pale but 
resolute, as one who had made up his 
mind to the worst that could befall bin. 
The judge, in passing the sentence of 
death, was extremely agitated, and there 
was a general sob in the court.—When 
he had finished, the prisoner bowed re- 
spectfully, and his lips moved, but no 
sound proceeded from them. 


On the next day, aman surrendered 
himself to custody as the murderer.—- 
The particalars, which transpired in the 
course of his examination, were as fol- 
low: The woman, who had taken the 
surgeon to the house of the deceased, 
was his most bitter enemy,on account of the 
detection of some highly improper con- 
duct of hers (during her servitude in a 
family which he attended) which he had 
made. It had ruined her character, and 
rendered her desperate. She vowed to 
be revenged if it cost her her life, and 
she thus effected her resolution. The 
servant of the deceased was a paramour 
of hers, and she had such an influence 
over him, as to persuade him to murder 
his master and assist her in fixing the ac- 
cusation on thesurgeon. It wasa holiday 
time, and the maid servant was on a Visit 
to her friends, ‘This murderess was em- 
ployed, through the medium of the man 
servant, to assist by day in doing the 
household duty ; and thus they had a 
pecoliar opportunity of executing their 
plans. The deceased had a considerable 
sum of money in the house, unknown to 
iny but this confidential servant, and this 
no doubt was an additional inducement to 























































of practical knowledge of the vital parts, || — ity.— The story of the **Gene- 
which this man eae as a od ran rous Moor,” who furnished a Spaniard 
the surgeon was sent for, and the servant/|with the means of escape from his pur- 
went to bed, from which he descended||suers, after he had discovered that he 
half dressed, and assisted at his apprehen-||was the murderer of his only son, though 
sion, or a fiction, is not improbable. 

Since that time, his mind had been so|j Many circumstances might be easily cited, 
racked with remorse, that at length, un- which shew the superstitious reverence 
able to bear it any longer, he made a full||Which was attached to the most trifling 
confession, and, with his paramour, was||*ts of hospitality, for which ‘*to eat 
committed for trial. The wretched man||bread and salt,” became an adequate 
died shortly after of a jail fever, and the||¢xpression. In the Arabian Nights, 
woman was hung, exulting in the success which are to be valued as giving a lively 
of her scheme, as far as related to her||picture of the manners of the savages, 
victim’s happiness, which was evidently || Whose adventures are related, we find 
destroyed for ever. He was of ahigh||the captain ofthe Forty Thieves, excit- 
spirit, and acute sensibility, and the blow|/™8 Suspicton by his refusal to eat salt 
was mortal to him. He drooped under||With Ali Baba, whom he designed to as- 
his wounded feelings for a few months,||Sassinate. In modern times, among the 
and then sunk into a premature grave. ||Same people, it is still the pledge of se- 


curity to eat with a stranger. In 
—_—_—_—_—_————— 


the account of Sir H.Middleton’s Voyage 
THE GLEANER. to the East Indies, in 1610, the Aga of 
So we'll live, 


Mocha, who had formerly unjustly im- 

prisoned him, invited him to breakfast, as 
And pray, and sing. and tell old tales, and laugh an assurance of friendship, and after- 
Talk of Court News; and we'lltalk with them too, || wards told him that “ now he had eaten 
lo aah 7. and salt with him, he need not fear 
Asif we were God's spies. Swagsreanr. jiany harm. 

Hospitality in this sense, which indeed 
is its original signification, was an act 
more of necessily than choice. In the 
West Indies, at this day, it is. exercised 
as a matter of self-convenience. From 
Lime Savannah to Port Royal, a distance 
of several hundred miles, there is but 
one inn, but the traveller is joyfully re- 
ceived at each of the very few houses 
of the planters which lie in his way. It 
is only through such casual means, that 
the inhabitants of those wide plains and 
woods, can hear the news of the other 
world, situated at Kingston. 

‘* Among people whose manners are 
simple,” says Robertson, “‘ and who are 
seldom visited by strangers, hospitality 
is a virtue ofthe first rank. This duty 
of hospitality was so necessary in that 
my troth, a lady of such exquisite beauty, sath ae : — tome wines, panes 
the world holds not her equal!’ ‘* Did whine, rth fight aFeifien whi on 
you observe my great house?” “ The dered as one of those setae. ic _ 
roof of your house, | remember, touched no te - — ‘deena me " 
the skies.” Did you see my camel ! emper of their minds and the generosity. o 
ee ast it is. and eats plenty||their hearts. Hospitality was enforced 

A, ont ae “gt Bd gy bag el by statutes, and such as neglected this 
Oe ET ae at oe De iduty were liable to punishment. ‘* Who- 
nest dog ?”’ ‘In truth, it is an honest 


. ” ‘ 
: at fi-||20e¥er shall deny,” says a law of Burgun- 
aekity.”” watches the house with great & dy, ‘to a traveller, a bed and fire, shull 


: ; be fined three shillings,” If any men 
The rich —- having heard the g00d)) refuse to receive a smaaling he shall pay 
news of his family, again fell to eating 5)| iyty shillings to the public,” “+ This in- 
but he requited not the poor Arab with]| ..45c6 of the penalty,” Robertson con- 
the smallest gratification. The hungry tinues, “at a period so long after that in 
wretch, at this usage, reflecting in bis! which the laws of the Burgundians were 
own mind, * of all this good I have been! ,u)Jiched, and when the state of society 
the bearer, yet he has not relieved my|| wos much improved, is remarkable,” 
hunger with a morsel of bread. Alas!” ' Phe Jaws of the Slavi were still more ri- 
said he, giving a deep sigh, ** would toll oorous ; they ordained, “ th..t the move- 
God your honest dog were living, who}! ables of an inhospitable person should be 
was so much better than his cur!’ The|| .ongscated and his house burnt.” They 
rich man, who had been wholly engaged were even so solicitous for the entertain- 
in eating, stopped in an instant, ** W ivat,”| ment of strangers, that they permitted the 
cried he, ‘my honest dog dead!” liandiord to steal for the suppért of his 
‘Why nothing would go down with him guest, “ What you steal by night, place 
but the camel’s carcass.” ‘‘ 1s the Ca-llhofore him in the morning.” In conse- 
mel dead, then?” * I'he beast died of louence of these Jaws, or of the state of 
pure love for Khulid’s mother.” ‘* The society which made it proper to enact 
mother of Khulid!isshe dead?’ ** Alas!) them hospitality abounded while the 
too true; in the distraction of her mind,||intercourse among. men. was inconsidern- 
for the loss of Khulid, she dashed heripie, and secured the stranger a kind re- 
head againstthe stones, fractured her ception under every roof where he chose 
head, and perished.” ‘ What has hap-ltg take shelter. This, too, proves.clear- 
pened to Khulid 2” * At the time yourliy, that the intercourse among men was 
great house fell, Khulid was present, and rare, fot as soon as this became frequent, 
now lies buried under the ruins.’ iwhat was a pleasare, became a burden, 
** What mischief befell the great house ?""!/ 1nd the entertaining of travellers was 


Such a hurricane came on, that your! converted into a branch ef commerce! 
great house shook like a reed, and pot ties 
one stone was left upon another.”” The} ‘Town and Country.—A facetious tra- 
rich Arab, who, atthe recital of thesell yelter described the diflerence of society 


events, had given over eating, now Wept|in the metropolis, when compared to the 
and wailed, rent his garments, and beat provincial. towns, in the> following lan- 
his breast ; and, at last, wouod up to mad-\iguage ; “In the country, if you have a 
ness, rushed forth in the madness of des-ieg of mutton for dinner, every body 
pair. ‘The hungry Arab, seeing the wishes to know if you have a caper sauce 

















Good and bad news.—A certaimprich 
man of Artabia was sitting down to his 
repast at a plentiful table, when a poor 
countryman, oppressed with hunger, un- 
expectedly arrived from the place of his 
abode. ‘The rich Arabian inmediately 
inquires, ‘* Whence came you?” ** Not 
far,” replies the other ; ‘from the neigh- 
bourhood of your family.” ‘* What 
news do you bring?” “ ila!” replies 
the other, ‘*‘ l can undertake to answer 
all your questions, be they everso many.” 
‘* Well,” began the rich Arab, ‘* did you 
see a boy of mine that goes by the name 
of Khulid?” ‘* Yes; your son was at 
school reading the Koran: Kbulid, | can 
tell you, has aclear pipe of his own.” 
‘* Did you see Khulid’s mother!” ** By 





them.—After perpetrating the crime 
(which was done with remarkable dex- 





roused myself by a powerful effort, and, 


terity, as before noticed, owing to a sort}heart’s content. 





place clear, seized the gollen opportunity, 
astened on the viuads, and regaled to 
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THE TRAVELLER. 
"Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat 


To a such @ world; toseethe stir 
Of the great Babel, aad uot feeithe crowd Cowrrn. 








SKETCHES OF PARIS, 


Jo a Leiter from a young American gentleman to a friend 
in New: York, written during the summer of last year. 


Paris, July 1822. 

Dear D——-, I hasten to fulfil the 
promise which | made you, of writ- 
ing the moment of my arrival in this 
city : at the same time | cannot but ex- 
ress my fears to you that my letters will 
be occasionally if not always dull; since 
the same incidents, which afford me 
much amusement here, may produce a 
precisely opposite effect upon you, when 
stripped of their attending circumstances, 
and coldly described. 

We entered the city through the bar- 
rier of St. Denis, where our baggage was 
rigidly examined, and after passing about 
half a mile through a dirty suburb, we 
reached the triumphal arch erected to 
commemorate the victories of Louis XIV. 
* le grand monarque,”’ as he is often call- 
ed, although Bonaparte held his military 
achievements in such light estimation, as 
to have declared, that had he lived in his 
days, he would not have accepted of bim 
as an aid-de-camp. As we turned down 
the Boulevard Montmartre, the change 
was almost magical, from the narrow 
dirty streets of the suburbs to a broad, 
well-built avenue, lined on either side 
with noble trees and thronged with peo- 
ple, intent on business or pleasure ; the 
walks bordered with petty merchants and 
manufacturers, each proclaiming the ex- 
cellent quality and cheapness of his, 
goods with a voice and air as if the in- 
terest and safety of the community de- 
pended upon its being generally known 
that dog-collars could be there bought 
for six-pence, or that sugar-plums and| 
snufi-boxes were to be had a great bar- 
gain. This walk indeed presents one 
great moving picture, each group of 
which would make an interesting study 
for a Wilkie or Vernet. Here moved 
along a pone John Ball, his rabicund 
visage marked with the smiles of superi- 
ority and contempt, with which that libe- 
ral and enlightened nation graciously re- 
gards all foreigners, while at his side,| 
little profiting by the contrast, crept) 
one of those thin meagre svecimens of 
the “‘ancien regime,’ whose dress had 
undergone as little change as his princi- 
ples during the long period which his 
loyal love to the Bourbons has compel-| 
led him to live in exile and poverty. 
At his right hand strode along one of those 
men, whose courage and activity had 
raised him to the noble rank of a aon- 






bare-footed Savoyard, who seated on the 
ground, only interrupted his seraphic 
strains to pick up the coppers, which bi 
performance, in addition to the grins o 
the monkey tied to his wrist, drew from 
the passing audience. The rear of this 
little group was brought up by a man 
dressed in along black robe ; his shaven 
crown covered by a large flat hat, ob- 
viously striving to give to a fat round 
face, which would have rivalled in point 
of comic expression the laughing visage 
of the renowned friar Tuck, an air of 
professional sanctity, which ill coincided 
with his rosy front, whose ruby tint was 
laid on by a pencil dipped in no more 
meagre pigment than rich Burgundy ; 
whilst ‘‘ his round paunch with good fat 









capon lined,” seemed to be an actual 


gie.” The reputation which he gained 
by these detached scenes, induced him to 
make them the groundwork of that com- 
plete drama, which we now admire under 
the title of ‘* the Gentle Shepherd.” lt 
had no sooner appeared, than it rose 
into great and fast spreading popularity. 
Edition after edition was speedily called 
for; and, in afew years, there was no 
person of poetic taste, either at home or 
abroad, to whom the merits of ‘the 
Gentle Shepherd” were unknown. 

So much superior was this work to the 
greater part of Ramsay’s shorter pro- 
ductions, that, for sume time, the fact 
was eagerly contested, whether it was 
possible that he could be the author. 
Suspicion, never at a loss to embody the 
phantoms of its own creation, immediate- 









the reputed son of the Duke of Berri,|joriginally its greatest merit. 


burlesque upon his vow of obstemious-||ly fixed on Sir John Clerke of Penny- 
ness. cuike ; one of the most zealous patrons 
There is a busy air of activity and|jof Ramsay, and in whose neighbourhood 
bustling gaiety in the streets of Paris, andjjthe scene of the piece is laid, as his 
none of the thousand modes of attracting||coadjutor in its production. But it has 
public attention are there neglected.||been well observed by Lord Hailes, that 
Every nook and corner is filled with in-||those, who attempt to depreciate his 
dustrious little tradesmen, who are ready/|| fame by insinuating that his friends and 
to bestow upon you more attention andj| patrons composed the works which pass 
politeness in the transfer of a row of pins,|| under his name, ought first to prove that 
than you would get in Broadway in buy-|| his friends and patrons were capable of 
ing.to many thousand times the amount.||composing ‘‘ the Gentle Shepherd.” 
“*. I endeavoured to make my way Not long after the publication of this 
through this crowd, all attention was|| genuine pastoral, Gay produced his New- 
suddenly turned toward a coach andjjgate pastoral, “ the Beggars’ Opera.” 
eight, which was rapidly driven past,|| Among the singular effects which this 
preceded by two police officers and half||piece of irony produced, the delusion 
a dozen dragoons, and followed by an into which it led a poet of Ramsay’s 
equal number. The moving multitude||judgment is not the least remarkable. 
instantly stopped, the priest took off his|| While the public were, through an odd 
at. The fishwoman broke off in the||misconception of tbe players, shedding 
middle of her cry—the old loyalist said)|tears over scenes designed im a style of 
God bless him—the pugnacious fetal the broadest burlesque, Ramsay fell into 
mercer gave his moustaches a twirl, and||quite as great a blunder in conceiving 
strode off, humming one of the persecuted||that the Beggare’ Opera owed its singular 
Beranger’s seditious odes, ‘ qui fait dons||success to nothing so much as the songs 
cette affaire, un tour de gobelet ?”—the iwith which it is ludicrously enriched. 
itinerant orphans lengthened out the last) rom such ornaments, the Gentle Shep- 
semi-quaver of the popular air, “ C’est||herd was, in its original state, wholly 
L’amour,” to an intolerable length, as he/|free ; and, to give it an equal chance 
sat with his eyes and mouth wide open,||with Gay’s production in the race for 
gazing upon the sprig of loyalty, for it||popularity, Ramsay thought he had only 
was no less, that presented itself. to fill up this imaginary deficiency. He 
In the carriage, an open landau, was||accordingly printed a new edition of his 
seated a middle aged woman, ornamented||pastoral, interspersed abundantly with 
with a Honfleur cap, which protraded||songs, adapted to popular Scotch airs. 
in all the pride of starch and muslin some|| Among these, there are not more than 
eighteen inches behind her head, holding||two above mediocrity ; and the whole 
in her arms a plump healthy brat, of|| were superadded in so extraneous a man- 
somewhat more than a year and a half|\ner, as to deprive the pastoral of much 
old; who upon inquiry | learned was of that natural simplicity which formed 
Ramsay 
who was assassinated afew years since, became soon sensible of his error, and 
and is moreover the hope of the reigning|| would gladly have repaired it, but it was 
family. His legitimacy has been much||too late ; the public were already familiar 
doubted ; and certain circumstances which|| with the songs ; and, as the number of 
occurred about the time of his birth, give||singers is always greater than that of 


commissioned officer in the “* grande} too strong a foundation for these doubts. sound critics, the many editions, since 


armée,” and whose gallantry had gained| 
him the medal of the legion of honour, 
as the red ribbon at his buttonhole seem- 


ed to indicate; but who in “ this quiet, fold, or both, it is impossible to predict, 


Whether this last shoot of the Bour-|/printed of the Gentle Shepherd, have 
bons, this ‘dernier rejeton,” is hereafter||been almost uniformly in this vitiated 
destined to mount the throne or the scaf-|/taste. 

The Gentle Shepherd, though adapted 


piping time of peace,” retails pins and||though there is but one wish upon the||to the stage, did not make its appearance 


needles, and cuts off yards of tape and 
ribbou ander the auspices of the same 
moustaches, and with the identical fierce 
look with which he erst mowed off the 
heads of Prussians and Austrians ; while 
on his left, tripped along with a light 
step prettily contrasted with the military 
stride of the valiant retailer, one of those 
priestesses of fashion, the milliners, 
whose neat dress and ruguish eyes seem- 
ed equally to declare her profession, 
even had the little band-box under the 
arm been wantioag. After her, and seem- 
ing to form a part of the same group, 
marched a sturdy fishwoman, with a sort 
ef table suspended in front of her, in 
which were cooking over a little pan of 
coals a number of the finny tribe, who 
sent forth that savoury odour so well 
known to all real lovers of fried salt 
pork and herrings ; whilst the proprietor 
of this portable kitchen took care to pro- 
claim aloud the value of the savoury 
delicacies she carried, to the music of 


the three-stringed fiddle of a little ragged 


subject, amongst the friends of rational|| upon it till several years after its publica- 
liberty throughout the globe. tion. The people of Scotland bad not as 

Should I again find sufficient leisure, I|jyet thrown off those prejudices with 
jwill endeavour to give you a sketch of his!| which ages of stern Presbyterianism had 
|present majesty, and a description of the||filled them against all sorts of theatrical 
opening of the chambers of peers and||representations ; there were, therefore, 
deputies, at which I was present. Thinej|no native actors, and, of course, none 
sincerely, who could represent a piece so entirely 

Scottish. It was the comedy of the 

Gentle Shepherd, however, which was 

THE DRAMA. destined to strike the first blow at this 

—Whiist the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, popular aversion to the drama; and the 

To ald her pocceptn endeateree ber Neve, manner in which this came about, affords 

And triump on berefforts stil! attend. Broozs |ja striking illustration of the truths that 

—_ every attempt to enslave the minds of 

RAMSAY’S GENTLE SHEPHERD. |/men is only productive of an ultimate in- 
—- crease in liberality of sentiments. 

In 1725, Ramsay produced what isi} A printer in Edinburgh, of the name 
usually esteemed his masterpiece, and/jof Robert Drummond, who had been em- 
forms the chief foundation of his fame,|iployed to print one of the editions of the 
‘« the Gentle Shepherd,” a pastoral come-||Gentle Shepherd, having, after the re- 
dy in five acts. In 1721, he had pub-|/bellion of 1745, published a sutirical 
lished an eclogne, under the title of ||poem called the Town Council, containing 
“Patie and Roger ;"’ and, in 1723, alla smart attack on Mr. Drummond, the 
sequel, under that of “ Jennie and Mag-|/provost of Edinburgh; Dr. Wishart, 
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principal of the university ; Dr. Webster, 
one of the ministers of the city; and 
several other eminent whi ters ; 
a prosecution was instituted against him 
before the magistrates, that is, before the 
very individuals who were themselves 
among the parties satirized and com- 
plaining. The judgment was such as 
might be expected from irritated men de- 
ciding in their own cause. They found 
that “‘the poem contained many scanda- 
lous, seditious, calumnious, and malicious 
expressions ;’’ and they therefore order- 
ed the printer, Robert Drummond, “ to 
be carried to prison, and theuce, on the 
25th of November, betwixt the hours of 
twelve and one, to the cross of Edin- 
burgh, there to stand bareheaded with a 
label on his breast, inscribed thus : ‘ For 
printing and publishing a false, scanda- 
lous, and defamatory libel ;’ till all the 
copies seized of the poem should be 
burnt by the hangman; then to lie in 
prison till he should give bond to remove 
out of the city and liberties and not re- 
turn for a year on pain of £100 sterling, 
and suffering imprisonment till the re- 
mainder of the year was run, and to be 
deprived of the privileges of a freeman 
for a year.’ An application was made to 
the Court of Justiciary for an alteration 
of this unjust and cruel sentence, but 
without effect. Poor Drummond under- 
went the whole punishment awarded ; 
his printing-office was shut up ; and his 
workmen, of whom he had employed a 
considerable number, were thrown idle 
on the town. 

Among the works which Drummoud 
had most recently printed, was the edi- 
tion of the Gentle Shepherd. While it 
was passing through the hands of his 
compositors, they had committed to memo- 
ry some of its most striking scenes, which 
they used to take pleasure in reciting 
among themselves; and new that they 
were deprived of employment by the 
ruin of their master, the idea happily 
struck them of attempting a public repre- 
sentation of the comedy for their common 
benefit. The manager of the theaire 
then situated in the Canongate, readily 
agreed to give them the use of his stage ; 
and the great body of the public, compre- 
hending especially the middling and 
lower classes, hitherto the most adverse 
to theatrical representations, were in- 
duced, from compassion for the fate of 
Drummond and his men, the victim of 
power, to suspend their prejudices for a 
moment, and to regard the humble attempt 
with that silent acquiescence, which, by 
leaving the young and gay-hearted to 
follow their inclinations, had all the effect 
of a more open encouragement. On the 
first performance of the opera, the house 
was crowded in every part ; and it was 
repeated several successive nights to such 
numerous audiences, that tiers of benches 
were erected on the stage to accommodate 
the overflow. The distresses of the 
soffering printers were thus, in a great 
measure relieved; bat a more general 
and lasting advantage, derived from these 
representations, was the cessation of that 
rooted antipathy which a religious peo- 


till now, persisted in maintaining towards 
the entertainments of the stage. The 
multitude being thus dragged, as it were, 
by sympathy for oppressed merit, to the 
interdicted regions of pleasure, were in- 
duced * to taste the forbidden fruit, and, 
pleased with the relish, they fed plente- 
ously. Finding themselves not poisoned 
by the sweets, they returned to the feast 
with an increased appetite, and bronght 
with them fresh guests to partake of the 
enticing fare.”’ 

Scarcely a season has since passed at 
Edinburgh without a representation of the 
Gentle Shepherd ; but the assistance of 
the town’s people has constantly been 
called in for some character or other, as 
it is almost an impossibility for a wer wd 
of comedians, chiefly selected from Eng- 





land, to fill up the party with propriety 


ple, still warm with convert zeal, had, - 
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before a Scotch audience. Some years 
ago, the Gentle Shepherd was converted 
into modern English by Richard Tickle, 
Esq. ; and, accerding to Jackson, ‘‘ was 
ably executed, strongly cast, and excel- 
lently performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane.” It experienced, notwith- 
standing, but an indifferent reception, 
and was never able to obtain a place in 
the acted drama of England. If both the 
version and acting were good, the fault 
must of course have lain with the intrinsic 
merits of the piece ; but is it not more 
likely that both were indifferent, than 
that a whole people, so intelligent as the 
Scotch, should mistake mere nationality 
for genius ? 





BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIRS OF 
MOSES MENDELSOHN. 

Moses Mendelshon, on whom, accord- 
ing to D’ Israeli, literary Germany has 
conferred the title of the Jewish Socra- 
tes, was the son of a poor Rabbin ina 
village in Germany, and received an edu- 
cation completely rabbinical. Ata very 
early age, however, he appears to have 
renounced the tenets of the Talmud, the 
fundamental principle of which is a pious 
rejection of every species of uninspired 
learning, and to have canght a nobler 
spirit from the celebrated Maimonides. 
But while his natural sagacity was al- 
ready clearing up the darkness around 
him, Mendelsohn met with an enemy, not 
less hostile to the enlargement ofhis mind 
than voluminous legends, in the indigence 
of his father, who was compelled to send the 
youth on foot from Berlin, to find em- 
ployment and bread. At Berlin, he be- 
came an amanuensis to another poor Rab- 
bin, but who could only initiate him into 
the theology, the jurisprudence, and 
scholastic philosophy, of his people. 
Thus, he was no further advanced in 
that philosophy of the mind, in which he 
was one day to be the rival of Plato and 
Locke, nor in that knowledge of literature 
of which he was to be among the first 
polished critics of Germany. Some un- 
expected event occurs, which gives the 
first great impulse to the mind of genius : 
Mendelsohn received this from the first 
companion of his misery and his studies, 
a man of congenial but maturer powers. 
He was a Polish Jew, expelled from the 
communion of the orthodox, and the 
calumniated student was now a vagrant, 
with more sensibility than fortitude. 
But this vagrant was a philosopher, a 
poet, a naturalist, and a mathematician. 
Mendelsohn, at a distant day, never allud- 
ed to him without tears. Thrown to- 
gether into the same situation, they ap- 
proached each other by the same sym- 
pathies ; and, communicating in the only 
language which Mendelsohn knew, the 
Polander voluntarily undertook his liter- 
ary education. Then was seen one of 
the most extraordinary spectacles in the 
history of modern literature. Two house- 
less Hebrew youths might be discovered 
in the streets of Berlin, by moonlight, sit- 
ting in retired corners, or on the steps 
of some porch, the one instructing the 
other with a Euclid in his hand: but, 
what is more extraordinary, it was a He- 
brew version, composed by himself, for 
one who knew no other language. Who 
could then have imagined that the future 
Plato of Germany was sitting on those 
steps ! 

The Polander, whose deep melancholy 
had settled on his heart. died ; yet he had 
not lived in vain, since te electric spark, 
that lighted up the soul of Mendelsohn, 
had fallen from his own. Mendelsohn 
was now left alone: his mind teeming 
with its chaos, and still master of no other 

Aanguage than that barren idiom which 
was incapable of expressing the ideas he 
was meditating on. He had scarcely 
made a step into the philosophy of his age, 
and the genius of Mendelshon had proba- 
bly been lost to Germany, had not the 
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singularity of his studies, and the cast of 
his mind, been detected by the sagacity 
of Dr. Kisch. The aid of this physician 
was momentous ; for he devoted several 
hours every day to the instruction of a 
poor youth, whose strong capacity he had 
the discernment to perceive, and the 
generosity to aid. Mendelsohn was soon 
enabled to read Locke in a Latin version, 
but with extreme pain. Compelled to 
search for every word, to arrange their 
Latin order, and at the same time to com- 
bine metaphysical ideas, it was observed 
that he did not so much translate, as guess 
by the force of meditation. 

This prodigious effort of his intellect 
retarded his progress, but invigorated his 
habit ; as the racer, by running against 
the hill, at length courses with facility. 
A succeeding effort was to master the 
living languages, and chiefly the English, 
that he might read his favourite Locke in 
his own idiom. Thus a great genius for 
metaphysics and languages was forming 
itself by itself! It is curious to detect, 
in the character of genius, the efforts of 
local and moral influences. There re- 
sulted from Mendelsohn’s early situation, 
certain defects in his intellectual charac- 
ter, derived from his poverty, his Jewish 
education, and his numerous impediments 
in literature. Inheriting but one lan- 
guage, too obsolete and naked to serve the 
purposes of modern philosophy, he per- 
haps overvalued his new acquisitions, 
and in his delight of knowing many lan- 
guages, he with difficulty escaped from 
remaining a mere philologist ; while, in 
his philosophy, having adopted the pre- 
vailing principles of Welfand Baumgarten, 
his genius was long without the courage 
or the skill to emancipate itself from their 
rusty chains. It was more than a step 
which had brought him into their circle, 
but a step was yet wanted to escape from 
it. 

At length the mind of Mendelsohn en- 
larged in literary intercourse: he be- 
came a great and original thinker in many 
beautiful speculations in moral and criti- 
cal philosophy ; while he had gradually 
been creating a style which the critics in 
Germany have declared was their first 
luminous model of precision and ele- 
gance. Thus a Hebrew vagrant, first 
perplexed in the voluminous labyrinth of 
Judaical learning, in his middle age op- 
pressed by indigence and malady, and in 
his mature life wrestling with that com- 
mercial station whence he derived his 
humble independence, became one of the 
master-writers in the literature of his 
country! ‘The history of the mind of 
Mendelsohn is one of the noblest pictures 
of the self-education of genius. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


——-—— Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 
CAMPBELL. 








On the Constitution and Mode of Action of 
Volcanoes, in different Parts of the 
Earth. By Alexander Von Humboldt. 

Read before the Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlina, 
Jan. 24, 1823 
No. IL. 


By the usage of language, which often 
gives stability and respect to the first 
erroneous views of things, but often, as it 
were, by instinct, distinguishes the truth, 
we apply the term volcanic to all erup- 
tions of subterranean and melted matter ; 
to columns of smoke and steam, which 
rise sporadically out of rocks, as at Co- 
lares afler the great earthquake at Lis- 
bon ; to Salse, or conical hills of clay 
which emit mud, asphaltum, and hydro- 
gen, as those near Girgenti, in Sicily, and 
near Turbaco, in South America; to hot 
Geyser springs which rise by the pressure 
of elastic vapours ; and, in general, to all 
violent powers of nature which have 
their seat deep in the interior of our 
planets. In the Spanish main of America, 





and in the Philippine islands, the inhabi- 
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mountains, which, during violent earth-||but a single volcanic hearth, the summits 


quakes, from time to time, ej 


raneous water, and with a dull noise. 


subter-jjof which are Pichincha, eis ty and 
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Tunguragua. The volcanic 


Without denying the connexion be-jbursts from one, and then from another 
tween the different phenomena just men-||of these apertures, which we are accus- 


tinct language to the physical as well as 
to the oryctognostic branch of geognosy ; 
and not to apply the term volcano in one 
instance to a mountain that terminates in 
a permanent crater ; and in another, to 
every subterranean cause of volcanic 
phenomena. 

In the present state of the earth, the 
most common form of volcanic eminences 


vius, Actna, the Peak of Teuerifie, Tun- 
guragna, and Cotopaxi. 1 have seen 
them of every magnitude, from the low- 
est hills to mountains rising to the height 
of 17,700 feet above the level of the sea. 
Besides these conical mountains, there 
are other craters, permanently communi- 
cating with the interior of the earth, situ- 
ated upon lengthened craggy ranges of 
mountains, not always in the middle of 
their wall-like summits, but towards the 
end, and near their declivities. Such is 
Pichincha which rises between the Paci- 
fic Ocean and the town of Quito, and which 
has become celebrated by Bouguer’s 
earliest formula for the barometer ; such 
also are the volcanoes that rise in the 
plain de los Pastos, at the elevation of 
10,000 feet. Ail these differently formed 
summits consist of trachyte, or trap- 
porphyry, a granular rock, full of cracks 
and fissures, and composed of glassy fel- 
spar and hornblende, but often containing 
in addition, augite, mica, laminar felspar, 
and quartz. 

Where the evidence of the first erup- 
tion, and where the first scaffolding, | 
might say, has been entirely preserved, 
the isolated conical hills are surrounded 
by a high wall of rocks forming a circus, 
consisting of superposed strata; such 
walls, or annular surrounding masses, are 
called craters of elevation ; of these very 
important phenomena, Leopold von 
Buch, the first geognost of our times, 
from whose works | have taken several 
views contained in this paper, read a re- 
markable account, five years ago. 

The volcanoes which communicate 
with the atmosphere by means of craters, 
and the conical hills of basalt and bell- 
shaped trachytic hills without craters, 
the latter either low like Sarcouy, or 
high like Chimborazo, form different 
groups. A geographical comparison 
shows, in one place, small Archipelagi, 
or, as it were, classed systems of moun- 
tains, either with craters and currents of| 
lava, as in the Canaries and Azores, or 
devoid of craters and real currents of 
lava in the Euganeans, and the Sieben- 
gebirge near Bonn ; or it shows, in other 
places, single and double chains of vol- 
canoes, connected with each other, and 
forming tracts of many hundred miles in 
length, which are either parallel to the 
direction of the mountains, as in Guati- 
mala, Peru, and Java, or in directions} 
perpendicular to their axis, as in the land 
of the Aztekes, where none but volcanic 
trachyte-mountains attain the limits of, 
eternal snow, and those, probably, have 
been thrust out of a fissure nearly 500 
miles in length, which divides the whole 
continent, from the Pacific Ocean to 
the Atlantic. 


This aggregation of volcanoes either in 
single round groups, or in double ranges, 
affords the most determinate proof that 
volcanic effects do not depend upon slight 
causes existing near the surface of the 
earth, but that they are great and deeply 
founded phenomena. ‘I'he whole eastern 
part of the American continent, which is 
poor in metals, is at present without cra- 
ters, without trachyte, probably even 
without basalt. All the volcanoes are 





tioned, it seems advisable to give a dis-}/tomed to consider as separate volcanoes. 


The progressive motion of the fire 
here, in the space of three centuries, 
turned from north to south. The earth- 
quakes with which this part of the world 
is so terribly visited, furnish remarkable 
evidences of the existence of subter- 
raneous communication, not only be- 
tween countries without volcanoes, as 
was known long ago, but even between 
craters which are far distant from each 
other. Thus the volcano of Pasto, situ- 
ated to the east of the river Guaytara, un- 
interruptediy vomited a bigh column of 
smoke, during the three months of the 
year 1797 ; and this column disappeared 
at the very moment, when, at the dis~ 
tance of nearly 300 miles, the great 
earthquake of Riobamba and the mud 
eruption ofthe Moya, killed from 30,000 to 
40,000 Indians, The sudden appearance 
of the,Azoric island Sabrina, on the 30th 
of January, 1811, was the forerunner of 
those dreadful shocks, which, further to 
the west, shook, almost uninterruptedly, 
from the month of May, 1811, to that 
of June, 1813, first the Antilles, after- 
wards the plains of the Ohio and the Mis- 
sissippi, and at last the opposite coast of 
Venezuela. Thirty days-after the com- 
plete destruction of the town of Carac- 
cas, the eruption of the volcano of St. 
Vincent in. the neighbouring Antilles 
took place ; at the same moment when 
this explosion happened, on the 30th of 
April, 1811, a subterranean noise was 
heard throughout a country of 2200 
geographical square miles, or 47,900 
English square miles, in extent. 

The inhabitants near the Apure, where 
it is joined by the Rio Nula, as well as 
those of the most distant part of the 
coast, compared this noise to that of ar- 
tillery. From where the Rio Nula falls 
into the Apure, through which river | 
came into the Orinoco, to the volcano of 
St. Vincent, the distance, in a direct line, 
is 731 English miles. The noise just 
alluded to, which certainly was not com- 
municated through the air, must, there- 
fore, have had a deep internal cause. Its 
intensity on the coast of the Antillie sea 
was scarcely greater than in the interior 
of the country. 

{t would ‘bs useless to augment the 
number of examples, but for the purpose 
of recalling to memory a phenomenon 
which has become historically interesting 
to Europe, | will mention the earthquake 
at Lisbon. At the same time with this, 
on the Ist of November, 1755, not only 
were the Swiss lakes, and the sea on the 
Swedish shores violently agitated, but 
even in the easternly Antilles, around 
Martinque, Antigua, and Barbadoes, 
where the tide never exceeds 28 inches, 
it suddenly rose to 20 feet. All these 
phenomena prove, that the subterranean 
powers act either dynamically, by pro- 
ducing tension and vibration, as in earth- 
quakes ; or chemically, by producing or 
altering substances, as in volcanoes. 
They prove, likewise, that these powers 
do not act from superficial causes, from 
the exterior crust of the earth ; but from 
deeply-seated causes, from the interior 
of our planet ; extending their simulta- 
neous effects tu the most distant parts of 
the earth, through fissures and empty 
veins. 
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An Improved Method of Making Coffee. 
BY J. SMITHSON, ESQ. LONDON. 


From the highly fugacious nature of 
that part of coffee on which its fine fla- 
your depends, a practice has become 
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fect of being excessively wasteful, but 
the coffee is likewise apt to be cold. 
Coction and the preservation of the fra- 
grant matter are, however, not inconsis- 
tent. The union of these advantages is 
attainable by performing the operation in 
a close vessel. To obviate the produc- 
tion of vapour, by which the vessel 
would be ruptured, the boiling tempera- 
ture must be obtained in a water-bath. 
In my experiments, | made use of a glass 
hial closed with a cork, at first left 
oose to allow the exit of the air. Cold 
water was put to the coffee. This pro- 
cess is equally applicable to tea. Per- 
haps it may also be employed advanta- 
geously in the boiling of hops, during 
which, | understand, that a material por- 
tion of their aroma is dissipated ; as like- 
wise possibly for making certain medical 
decoctions. ‘This way of preparing cof- 
fee and tea presents various advantages. 
It is productive of a very considerable 
economy, since by allowing of any con- 
tinuance of the coction without the least 
injury to the goodness, all the soluble 
may be extracted, and consequently a 
proportionate less quantity of them be- 
comes required. By allowing the cof- 
fee to cool in the closed vessel, it may 
be filtered through paper, then returned 
into the closed vessel, and heated again, 
and thus be had of the most perfect clear- 
ness without any foreign addition to.it by 
which coffee is impaired. The liquors 
may be kept for any length of time at a 
heat, in private families, coffee-houses, 
&c. so as to be ready at the very instant 
called for. It will likewise prove of no 
small conveniency to travellers who have 
neither kettle, nor coffee-pot, nor tea- 
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often seen on the surface of still water. 
Some walk slowly on the surface, others 
swiftly and in circles. Some tribes pre- 
fer stagnant waters, others those of a 
purer nature, and we have instances of 
certain insects which inhabit, with per- 
fect convenience, springs of a warm and 
mineral nature At the baths of Abano, 
in the Venetian states, is a spring of this 
description, impregnated with sulphur, 
in which small water-beetles are seen 
swimming about, and which die on beiag 
taken out and plunged into cold water. 
The willow and the oak, and numbers’ of 
different plants, are the natural habitation 
of insects in great abundance. Some live 
on the roots, others in the wood ; in the 
leaves, and in galls formed therein ; in 
flowers; in fruit; and in grain. Some 
caterpillars form a kind of hammock, in 
which they eat and go through their va- 
rious changes ; while others construct a 
tent, ander which they live till they have 
consumed the surrounding herbs, when 
they leave their abodes and pitch their 
tents (like gipsies) in another spot, 
where they cau find abundance. There 
is a species of spider found in Jamaica, 
which burrows in the earth like a rabbit ; 
it is of a size very far surpassing the larg- 
est of the European spiders, and is not 
uncommon there. This creature forms 
a hole 12 or 15 inches deep, of a cylin- 
drical shape, rather more than an inch in 
diame er, and which it lines with a thick 
coat to prevent the earth from tumbling 
ia. The aperture is close with a kind of 
lid or door, attached by a single hinge, 
and which opens outward by falling down 
and shutting the aperture by its own gra- 
vity. Into this the spider retires with its 





pot, in places where these articles are 
not to be procured, as a bottle will supply | 


them. In all cases means of economy | 


tend to augment and diffuse comforts and| should the sands in which they are con- 


happiness. They bring within the) 
reach of the many what wasteful pro-| 
ceedings confine to thefew. By diminish-| 
ing expenditure on one article, they al- 
low of some other enjoyment which was 
before unattainable. A_ reduction on 
quantity permits indulgence in superior! 
quality. 
portance of economy is particularly great, | 
since it is applied to matters of high price, | 
which constitute one of the daily meals} 


of a large portion of the population of the| and covering nu inconsiderable extent 


earth. That in cookery also, the power 
of subjecting for an indefinite duration to} 
a boiling heat, without the slightest de- 
perdition of volatile matter, will admit] 
of beneficial application, is unquestion- 
able. 


THE HABITATION OF INSECTS. 


** Each more, 
ach shell, each crawling insect, holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Him who fram'd 
‘The scale of beings; holds a rank, which lost, 
Would break the chain, and leave a gap 
That Nature's self would rue!” 

Some insects Jive only in watery places, 
appearing occasionally on the surface of 
that element ; they very rarely plunge 
themselves in, or if they fall in, either 
rise again immediately to the surface or 
perish. Others live only in water, and 
cannot subsist out of it. Many, after 
having lived in the water while in the 
larva and pupa state, come out afterwards 
with wings, and become entirely terres- 
trial. Some undergo ali their transfor- 
mations in the water, and then become 
amphibious. Others again are born and 
grow in the water, but remain during the 
pupa state on dry land, and after they at- 
tain their perfect form live equally in air 
und water. There are some who live at 
the same time occasionally both in the 
water aad on land, and which, after their 
transformation, cease to be aquatic. 

Among the insects which remain on 
the superfices of the water, are some 
spiders which run with great address and 
agility, without moistening their feet or 
body. They are equatic cimices, which 
ewim or rather run on the water with 
greut velocity, and by troops, as may be 


In the present instance, the im-|)some thousand individuals, all of whom 


prey, and devours it in safety, as few in- 
sects can penetrate into its cells, These 
nests or cases form acomplete habitation, 


structed give way ; Pope says, 


** Who taught the nations of the fields and wood 
To shun their poison, and to chouse their food ? 
| Prescient, the tides or tempests to withstand, 
| Build on the wave, or arch beneath the sand." 


The termites, or white ants, live in! 
societies, each of which is composed of 


are accommodated in the same habitation. 
Their structures are of a pyrimidal form, 
rising to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
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bis control, since he may have occassion 
to diminish the pressure, where as he 
would attempt in vain to increase it, be- 
cause the valve which he could not alter 
would suffer the vapour to escape. 

2. It is proposed to prove the strength 
of all the boilers by means of the hy- 
draulic press, by causing them to with- 
stand a pressure four or five times greater 
than they would be required for the usu- 
al working of the machine, as well as that 
this pressure should be limited to four 
atmospheres. And also that the proof 
pressure should as many times exceed that 
of the usual working pressure of the ma- 
chine, as the latter does that of the at- 
mosphere. 


3. Every manufacturer of steam en- 
gines should be compelled to declare his 
method of proof, and every circumstance 
which would tend to guaranty the solidity 
and safety of the machine, especially of the 
boiler and its appurtenances. The ma- 
nufacturers ought also to acquaint those in 
authority as well as the public, with the 
pressure under which these machines 
ought to work. 


4. The boilers of those steam engines 
which are near any house, to be sur- 
rounded with a wall, provided the engines 
are sufficiently powerful in case of ac- 
cilent to destroy the partition-wall be- 
tween the house and the establishment 
which contains the steam engine. 

The commission also proposes that an 
exact account should be kept by authori- 
ty of all the accidents which happen to 
steam engines of every construction, and 
to publish this statement, mentioning the 
causes and effects of such events, the 
name of the manufacturer of the steam 
engine ; and this (they observe) is the 
most efficacious of all methods to prevent 
the misfortunes which result from the 
use of steam engines, whether of low, 
middling, or high pressure. 





THE MICROSCOPE. 


Many of those who purchase micro- 
scopes are so little acquainted with their 
general and extensive usefulness, and so 
much at a loss for objects to examine by 
them, that after diverting their friends 
some few times with what they find in 
the slides which generally accompany the 
instrument, or perhaps with two or three 





of ground at the base. They usually build 
on the plains, several contiguous to each 
other, and from their size and form may 
sometimes be mistaken at a distance for 
the huts of the natives. These nests are 
common all over the island of Bananas. 
Many insects associate together all their 


Those who live together proceed from 
the same moth who deposited the eggs 
near each other, or laid them in a heap, 
and thus formed a kind of nest. These 
are generally hatched about the same 
time, and live together, forming a kind of 
republic. A vast number of others live 
in animal substances of every kind. 
Others remain under ground part of their 
hfe, but quit that situation after their 
change. 
—_ . 


Safety of Steam Engines.—M. Dupin 
lately read to the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris the conclusion of a report, which he 
drew up in the name of a commission, to 
consider the employment-of low and bigh 
pressure steam engines, principally with 


lives, others only for a certain period. has furnished us with the following very 


common objects, the microscope is laid 
aside as of little further virtue ; whereas 


world capable of affording so constant, 
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through its whole length, it makes really 
double the above number, or one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty yards ; 
which, being weighed with the utmost 
exactness, were found no heavier than 
twograins and a half. What an exquisite 
fineness was here! and yet this is nothing 
when compared to the web of a small 
spider, or even with the silk that is 
issued from the mouth of this very worm, 
when but newly hatched from the egg. 
Let us examine things with a good micro- 
scope, and we shall be immediately con- 
vinced that the utmost power of art is 
only a concealment of deformity, an im- 
position upon our want of sighi ; and that 
our admiration of it arises from our igno- 
rance of what it really is. This valuable 
discovery of truth will prove the most 
boasted performances of art to be ill- 
shaped, rugged, and uneven, as if they 
were hewr with an axe, or struck out 
with a mallet and chisel; it will shew 
bungling, inequality, and imperfections in 
every part, and that the whole is dispro- 
portionate and monstrous. Our finest 
miniature painting appeared before this 
instrument as mere daubings plastered on 
with a trowel, and entirely void of beau- 
ty, either in the drawing or the colouring. 
Our most shining varnishes, our smooth- 
est polishings, will be found to be mere 
roughness, full of gaps and flaws. 








LITERATURE. 


if criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves; if they are just, whatever can be said against 
them, does not defeat them. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. } Maneuis D'Arcens. 











Koningsmarke, the Long Finne ; a Story of 
the New World. New-York. 2 yols. 
1823. 


We have perused this work with a 
great deal of interest, and regard it as 
a valuable acquisition to our national 
literature. Each day brings forth some 
new offspring of American genius ; and if 
we advance in literary composition in the 
ratio that we have done for a considera- 
ble time past, it will be no remote period 
ere we attain an elevated rank. And in 
no case have we been disposed to con- 
gratulate the public more than in this. 
The author of Koningsmarke is one of 
the genuine disciples of the Knicker- 
bocker School, whose works have so of- 
ten delighted the reading community ; 
and we greet him after his long silence 
with satisfaction, and view the work be- 





no instrument has yet appeared in the 
various, and satisfactory an entertainment 
to the mind, Of this a receat observer 
curious particulars. On examining the 
edge of a very keen razor, by the micro- 
scope, it appeared as broad as the back 
part of a very thick knife; rough, une- 
ven, full of notches and furrows, and so 
far from any thing like sharpness, that an 
instrument so blunt as this seemed to be, 


fore us as the precursor of many sterling 
productions. 

Mr. Paulding holds in derision the 
sickly ‘* chiff-chaff and nonsense” which 
has been the order of the day ; and seems 
disposed to aid in the introduction of a 
more correct taste among the readers of 
fictitious narrative. He presents us with 
no Kings nor Dukes ; no Lord Mortimers, 
nor Colonel Belgraves, nor Amandas ; his 
heroes and heroines are sensible and 














scratches. 
bar out of a smith’s forge. 
of exceeding fine lawn appeared, from) 














regard to the safety of the public. The 


ny, Ampere, Girard, and Dupin. 
Gay Lussac, whose opinions differed in} 
many respects from those adopted in the 
Report, requested permission to with- 
draw from the commission. The recom- 
mendations adopted by the majority of 
the Academy were, 

1. To have two safety valves adapted 
to the boiler ; one of these valves being so 
placed as not to be altered by the werk- 
man who has the direction of the steam 
engine. The other valve to be under 





commissioners were MM. Laplace, Pro-_||lattice ; 
M.||seemed somewhat coarser than the yarn 


the large distances or holes between in) 
threads, somewhat like a hurdle or a 


and the threads themselves! 





with which ropes are made for anchors. 
But a silkworm’s web, being examined, 


appeared perfectly smooth and shining,jlever can read it and 


would not serve even to cleave wood.|agreeable people. 
An exceedingly small needle being also|linteresting, without playing at whist, or 
éxamined, the point thereof appeared |wearing a quizzing glass ; and the beau- 
above a quarter of an inch in breadth ;|tiful Christina is engaging, without being 
not round nor flat, but irregular and un-||** the victim of sentiment!” 
equal ; and the surface, though extreme-||Piper is a character truly comical, and 
ly smooth and bright to the naked eye,| natural withal ; and Lob Dotterel, the 
seemed full ef ruggedness, holes, and||High Constable of Elsingburgh, has every 
In short, it resembled an iron|attribute of the trae and legitimate tip- 
A small piece |staff. 


The Long Finne is 


The. Heer 


A vein of the most sportive wit per- 
vades the whole book ; and Comus him- 
self could not help tittering at the 
cxploits of the Jumping Sturgeon, 
alias Lob Dotterel) in the battle of the 

hio. The description of that warrior’s 
performances istruly unique ; end who- 
preserve the 


every where equal, and as much finer||tranquillity of his muscles, must have the 


than any thread the finest spinner in the|gravity of a Turk. 


As for us, we in- 


world ever made, as the smallest twine||dulged in an unstinted laugh; and we 


is finer than the thickest cable. 


A pod|think that the Jumping Sturgeon may 


of this silk being wound off, was found to||compete for the palm of superior pow- 
contain nine handred and thirty yards ;\/ers, with Achilles himself. 


but it is proper to take notice, that as two 


Nor is the book, though generally 


threads are glued together by the worm, |jfacetiovs, wholly destitute of scenes of 
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tender interest. In several passages we 
felt our eye become dim, though bat for 
a moment; for with the versatility of 
Byron in Don Juan, he changes “from 
grave to gay, from giddy to severe.” 
Bombie of the Frizzled Head is design- 
ed as a burlesque upon one of the fa- 
vourite characters of the Great Unknown, 
—that of acroaking sibyl ; and, indeed we 
think Mr. Paulding has placed in an un- 
favourable light, this general accompani- 
ment of the Waverly Novels. 

But though we admire Koningsmarke 
as a whole, we think that the author has 
in some parts over-wrought his subject. 
Many expressions designed as pleasan- 
tries, are only trite jests ; and some of the 
incidents, and of the mottos prefixed to 
the chapters, are hackneyed and thread- 
bare. His style is occasionally careless,and 
many favourite phrases are too often re- 
peated. Thus, ‘shrewd, indications” 
is to be met with frequently, and ‘* that 
likely fellow Cupid” is to be found in 
every book. 

We do not mean these remarks as a 
disparagement of Mr. Paulding’s general 
merits ; we point out what we deem faults 
that he may read his works with a more 
careful eye for the time to come. The ge- 
nius, talent, and spirit displayed in this tale 
are convincing proofs that the above are 
not radical defects, but are to be attribut- 
ed only to negligence in composition. It 
is our sincere wish that we may soou 
hear again from this agreeable author ; 
and we trust that the accounts of his pub- 
lisher will afford ‘shrewd indications” 
of the approbation of the public. 

G. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON NOVEL READING. 


Mr. Eprror—Your excellent essay 
on the Moral Tendency of Novel Read- 
ing, published in No. 28 of the Minerva, 
has recalled to my mind an incident in 
point, which happened in this year, 
and which may corroborate some of your 
inferences, and serve as an example to 
illustrate your rules.* 

In the early part of the afternoon of a 
mild June day | accompanied a friend to 
the house of an acquaintance in the upper 
part of the town. The street in which 
it was situated had been newly laid out, 
and while handsome rows of brick houses 
stretched along the one side, workmen 
were busy filling, leveling, and paving 
the opposite vacant quarter. We found 
our walk, therefore, beset with the low 
and idle from the neighbouring half-de- 
molished haunts and alleys, and with 
rough labourers and hurrying carters. 
When we had reached our place of des- 
tination, and were clowly ascending a 
high flight of stone steps, a dirty kitch- 
en-wench thurst her head froma window 
of the adjoining house to the left of the 
one we were about to enter; she eyed 
us curiously, and whether we were go- 
ing, and appeared to communicate the 
information to some one within, for she 
had no sooner withdrawn herself; than 
there appeared in her stead, a girl of fif- 
teen, pale yet pretty; she was dressed 
in black, and her frock left her neck and 
arms uncommonly bare. She held in 
her hand a volume, that from the well- 
thumbed hrown cover and white title 
spot, | knew to be the denizen of some 
circulating library. But it was her head- 
dress that particularly attracted my atten- 
tion: her hair was encircled by a wreath 
composed of the deep yellow bells of the 
orange lily. the livid blue ragged sailor, 
the crimson buds of the May rose, and 
various other less remarkable gems. She 
strove to examine me with a prying 
glance ; but as I reconnoitred her with 
a gaze of wonder, she stole her head 
aside timidly, and her eyes were down- 
cast. I recognised her features for those 
of a playmate of my favourite Eliza, 
and with whom Eliza had held intimacy 
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who was the eldest daughter of a 
dealer. . ; 

For a lady fair, to cull at twilight, ere 
the ‘“‘star of eve, thus lighted up his 
ray,” some light waving blossoms, such 
as were loved by an absent friend, and 
place them in her tresses, enjoying the 
perfume, “faint as the traces of remem- 
bered hours,” is an indulgence of the fan- 
cy, that may soothe regret in solitary 
hours, and which i8 natural at an era of 
awakened feelings, of secret love, or sub- 
siding sorrow. But I cannot tell how 
much my ideas of propriety were hurt, to 
see that childish brow displayed at the 
street-window with the frail and gaudy 
coronal glaring above it, and every cir- 
cumstance of dress and mien concurring 
to prove that it was placed there by an 
affectation of rural simplicity, derived 
from the study of romance. 


The errand of my friend being of a pri- 
vate nature, I left her with the lady of the 
mansion and betook myself to the front 
parlour windows, to entertain myself by 
watching the rapid progress of improve- 
ment. carried on before me; there I 
was joined by the only son of the house, 
a beautiful youth of seventeen, full of 
manly airs and pretensions, yet vain of 
his appearance. As he spoke very loud 
and the casement was raised, the flower- 
wreathed miss, whom | shall term Flora, 
must have known we were stationed 
there; still, to my utter astonishment, 
through masons, pavers, foot passengers, 
&c. she came tripping, with flowers and 
novel, and exposed arms and neck. and 
placed herself under our window to con- 
verse with a young lady who was stand- 
ing in the doorway of the house to our 
right. As the steps were high, and her 
neighbour kept rather in the hall, as if 
ashamed of her, she thought proper to 
raise her voice, so that we lost not a 
word of a long speech she made on the 
relative merits of the ‘ Knight of St. 
John’ and the ‘ Children of the Abbey,’ 
advising her auditor at last to choose the 
‘Children of the Abbey,’ as it was, per- 
haps, ‘‘a perfect novel ;’ that for her 
** part she was never tired of reading 
it ;”? and while she spoke, dandling her 
book, it slipped through her fingers, and 
as it fell, 1 remarked that the mystical, 
fascinating folly-inspiring tome was the 
‘ Three Spaniards.” Whatever * else 
she might say | was determined not to 
attend to it, so I interposed the drapery 
of the curtain; my companion, Leonard, 
continued to listen and notice, and now 
and then passed harsh remarks. Tak- 
ing up her cause a little, I said, Well, is 
she not very pretty, Leonard ?—to which 
he answered, pertly enough, ‘* A man, 
you know, must beware of such forward 
girls.” 

In half an hour, Flora’s discussion 
was finished, and looking round, as if 
only then for the first she had perceived 
Leonard, she simpered, bowed, and re- 
tired with an embarrassed air. 


I think the confusion she betrayed at 
my first sight of her, was natural ; but 
that upon reflection, she thought her 
blushes just then had been out of keep- 
ing, and that she must retrieve her cha- 
racter for charming simplicity, by pre 
senting herself anew with perfect non- 
chalance,” unobservant of our notice. 
My contempt for her silly extcavagance 
and awkward attempt to excite admira- 
tion, was softened when I recollected, 
that her father, a business man, gave 
his children no other instruction than 
schooling, and that her mother never 
quitted the nursery and her infant, leav- 











through aclass or two in school ; and 


ing the other children as they outgrew 
their leading strings, to the schoolmas- 
ter, the servants, and themselves. 

if the influence which high-wrought 
fiction exerts, when perused to the ex- 
clusion of more moral and instructive 
reading, had gone no farther with os 
than to render her a little forgetful o 
decorum at times, | might hope that 


treacherous pleasure has been so } 
indulged, that it has given a bias to her 
ignorant and-weak mind, from which it 
can never I fear, be totally regained.— 
It has taught her imagination to wander ; 
and as nothing around her can compete 
with the exaggerated theatrical effect of 
events, and the exalted tone of charac- 
ters usual in novels, she must needs see 
characters falsely, and believe there is 
more in events than meets her eye, or 
every thing in real life appears du!! and 
vapid. This I am convinced of, by some 
details on her conduct that have lately 
reached me, which I will trespass yet 
further to give you. 

Leonard’s parents are foreigners ; his 
father is absorbed in mercantile affairs ; 
his mother is scarcely acquainted with 
the language ; the betrothed of their on- 
ly daughter has been long in a distant 
country, and within a few years they 
have lost three sons whom they had rear- 
ed to manhood, and who all perished 
from home. Such causes as these were 
sufficient to induce that family, ever since 
they had resided next to Flora’s house, 
to live very retired ; even so much so, 
that seldom a visitor crossed their thresh- 
old: and their garden, a mosaic work of 
flowers, their noble hall and sumptucus 
saloons, rich with splendid mirrors, ele- 
gant carpets, costly curtains, and all the 
paraphernalia of taste and wealth, were 
now unfrequented, except by themselves. 
To Flora all this afforded a wide field 
for excursive conjecture. The son would 
bow to her at the door or window, but 
sought no further acquaintance ; the tall 
and beautiful daughter, robed in black, 
was never seen parading with company ; 
the mother, grave and dejected, 
the aspect of a broken heart. 
were not Italians or Spaniards, else Flora 
might have concluded that assassination 
perpetrated had darkened their doors 
inkospitably. As it was, nothing short 
of remorse, seemed sufficient to account 
for the gloom that overshadowed them ; 
and as the mother and daughter were 
the saddest of the family, she concluded 
that the latter had been once misled from 
the path of honour, and now sought to 
redeem the past in solitude and sorrow, 
She pondered on this, until she believed 
her imaginings true, and as the cook was 
her confidante, she one day told her, 











years would yield her stability ; but the 


‘that she had at length penetrated the 
mystery that hung over that singular 
family ; the way of it was this: the 
daughter had been beguiled by some 
wealthy deceiver, and found out her er- 
ror too late.” 


“O hon!” says the Irish cookmaid, 
who guessed the meaning of ‘ beguiled,’ 
‘ deceiver,’ and ‘ error,’ ‘* no worse luck 
nor that! she nyvour can hold up her 
head.” 

“So it seems ; and the whole family 
feel it.” 

‘Ay, ay ; like enough! how came you 
to find it out ?”’ 

‘I believe it as firmly as I can any 
thing.”’ 

** Bless us, and how came ye to find 
it out 2” 

‘**] questioned their servant Chloe 
very closely about them; she had 
lived with us before she went there, and 
Chloe told me all about them.”’ 

** Did she tell you what became of the 
brave gentleman that played her a false 
part !” 

**No doubt he is still living, and re- 
sides somewhere in afiluence.” 

** And why didn’t the old gentleman 
make him marry the girl ?”” 

“That I do not know, nor can I tell ; 
but most likely the lovers still see each 
other, and at the dead of night perhaps 
she steals from her watchful keepers and 
dedicates an hour to love.” 

Flora certainly was not aware of the 
full extent of the “novel episode,” she 
had framed, and all she said was doubtless 
only meant to express the height of pro- 
bability, not the positive fact. Fortu- 
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ately for the innocent victim of ber in- 
vented scandal, a change of servants 
in a few days sent a new face to the 
pump, and the watchful cook took her 
opportunity to forewarn the new comer, 
and let her know her company, while the 
girl, a simple-hearted creature, ran back 
bewailing to have fallen into such quar- 
ters, and telling the family that it was 
quite impossible to stay with them, for 
this and that reason. So, fortunately, 
I repeat it, the calumny that wore an 
alarming appearance was immediately 
traced to its source, and nipped in the 
bud. When the vigilant father and in- 
dignant damsel called Flora to account ; 
she first blamed the cook for betraying 
her confidence, and next asserted she 
had only thought things might be so, and 
could never therefore have said more ; 
she next averred in her defence, that 
curiosity was naturally excited by suspi- 
cious circumstances, and that people 
who lived enveloped in mystery must ex- 
pect to be exposed to misrepresentations, 
that every action of hers was as clear as 
day. and she, therefore, feared them not. 

oor Flora! she fears no misrepresent- 
ations! Already I have heard her termed 
evil-tongued while she is only loquacious, 
and malicious, perverse, and depraved, 
while she only has an appetite for tales of 
wonders and horrors. To those who 
know not as I do, her pursuits and chief 
pleasures, she must seem, when the 
calumniated lady is telling her story, as 
a child of singularly malignant propen- 
sities, and as stories always gain as they 
fly, the consequences of the love of 
novel reading will prove to poor Flora 
indeed severe. 

As none can estimate the power of 
their own fancy, and as habit is more 
mighty than nature in developing our in- 
clinations and fixing our desires, the folly 
of Flora might prove a warning to some, 
who, though they smile at hers, are 
guilty of extravagances themselves, that 
spring from the same source. L. N. 


——_ Ooo 
EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


No. 31.of Vol. 1. of the MingRv4 will contain 
the following articles: 

PoporaR Taues.—The Castle of Almeyda. 
—Old Ralph Carberry. 

THE TRAVELLER.—Customs of the Fantees 
on Cape Coast, Africa. 

THE Drama.—Dramatic Anecdotes of Kean 
and Weston. 

BroGRAPHY.—Memoirs of William Drum- 
mond the Poet. 

ARTS AND Sciencrs.—On the Constitution 
and mode of action of Volcanoes; by A. Von 
Humboldt. No. Il. Cause of the Ear Cockles, or 
purples in Wheat. By Francis Baver, Esq. 
Prognostications of the Weather. By Mr. Kir- 
wan. On the use of the Electrical Faculty of the 
Torpedo. Scientific and Literary Notices from 
Foreign Journais. 

LITERATURE.—-Disquisilions on Oriental 
Literature, No. i. 

Portry.—Zo Faney; by * Cornelia.” To 
a writer of a weekly paper; by * Teazler 
& Co.” Song ; by “ Laurence;” with other pieces. 

CorRRESPONDENCE.—Jnfrusion; by “*G.” 








| THE RECORD. 


A model in plaster of an Equestrian Statue 
of Washington, is now exhibiting at the City 
Theatre, Warren-street, executed br Signor 
Causici, an Italian artist and pupil of Canova, 
which is considered by good judges to be as 
fine a piece of statuary as any to be séen in 
Europe. 

One hundred thousand dollars have been be- 
queathed to the Massachusetts Hospital, by 
John M‘Lean, Esq. of Boston, who died there 
suddenly on the 16th inst. 

Dried juniper benes are the best antidote 
against the rot in sheep. As soon as the slight- 
est symptoms of it appear in a flock, a handful 
|of these berries should be given for every two 
isheep per day, and to be continued until all 
apprehension is removed. 

—_. 
MARRIED, 

The Rev. Lawson Carter to Miss M. A, Gale. 

Mr. James King to’ Miss Julia Ann Lee. 

Mr. Jaines Curry to Miss Catherine Mahony. 

Capt. Henry Allen to Miss Fanny Mills. 

Mr. Abraham V. Sickles to Miss A. Bennet. 

DIED, 

Mr. Ashbel Seymour, aged 26 years. 

Mr. John Woodward, aged 31 years. 

Mr. Alexander Ferguson, aged 38 years, 

Mr. Peter Sinith, aged 29 years, 
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POETRY. 


itis the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 

it moves; to breathe round nature an ir more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 








For the Minerva. 


The following lines, from their 


to Moore's song, 
“ "Tis the 


died of consumption in ber aepeees year. Her per- 
sonal attract hments, and her delicate 
affectionate disposition, bad so endeared her to her 

friends, that their love kept pace with their admiration ; 
but ber talents apd her virtues bad scarce expanded to 
their delightful view, before she became attacked with 
the ling malady to which she fell a victim. 

I saw on her slender stem, 

Covered with dew; 
A rose of the garden, 


Of pale yellow hue. 


The evening wind hovered 
Around hey light head, 

And bex hundred bright leaves 
On her bosom lay dead. 


Poor rose! now thus fading, 
Thus withered and torn, 

And pale with the night breeze, 
And chill dew of morn; 


Deserted and lonely, 
I feel thee more dear ; 
Can my wishes revive thee, 
Or pity’s warm tear? 


No, no! and the sun 

When he sank in the wave, 
Shed his last dying beam 

On the sweet flower’s grave. 


*Tis so with the heart, 
Deep afflicted and lorn, 
Reft from every kind friend, 
And left heedless to mourn. 


It lingers awhile 
Mid its sorrow and care, 
Then seeks in the cold grave 


A rest from despair. Marian, 


~~. 


For the Minerva. 


TO S*#*eee, 


Many and sharp the various ills 
lowoven with our frame; 

More pointed still we make ourselves, 
Regret, remorse, and shame. URNS 


When first I met thee, I admired 

The mind thine eye with lustre fired, 
And woke the eloquence which ouug 
Upon thy too persuasive tongue, 

Nor deem’d a soul by Heav'n design’d 
For all that can exalt mankind, 

A soul for ev'ry virtue meet, 

Could nurse the serpent of deceit. 


With all the confidence of youth, 

I loved, nor doubted of thy truth; 

I never dream’d of guile, of art, 

But freely gave thee all my heart ; 

And oh, how fondly thought that thine 
Was pure, was constant, and was mine ! 
How joy’d to think a welcome chain 
Had bound us ne’er to part again! 


Delusion all! those hours, alas, 
Still live in mem’ry’s magic glass, 
Where ev’ry bliss is brightly shown, 
Only to pain us that they’re flown, 
Regretted hours, when I to thee, 
Methought was dear as thou to me; 
Oh why will memory recall 

That dream of joy? delusion all! 


When former friends with alter’d eye, 
Coldly disdainful pass’d thee by; 
E’en whew they spoke of thy disgrace, 
And told me that they knew thee base, 
1 still was true, and blindly still 
Believed thou couldst not stoop tb ill; 
But soon, ah soon, conviction’s light 
Flash’d like a meteor on my sight. 


Kaown as thou art, canst thou pretend 
To own the sacred name of friend ? 

Can friendship’s pure and hallow’d flame 
Glow in a breast devoid of shame ? 

Can that chaste power ever dwell 
Where vicious passions make their cell ? 
Can he to friendship e’er be true, 

Who doth not cherish virtue too ? 


We part—and call me not unkind ; 

Thou need’st but cast a look behind, 
Survey the past, and thou must own, 
Must feel, thy turpitude alone. 

Could thus from thine that heart dissever, 
Which else had clung to it for ever. 

’T was thine the friendly bond to break, 
And thus my malison [ speak ; 


May virtue not in vain call back 

The youthful wand’rer from her track ; 
Warm’d by her voice, oh may he shrink, 
Ere ’tis too late, from ruin’s brink ; 

And penitent retrace the way 

Where pride has led her steps astray : 
May future deeds of honour cast 

A veil of brightness o’er the past. 

October, 1823. LAURENCE. 


to 
For the Minerva. 


TO CORNELIA, 
ON READING RETROSPECTION. 


Hast thou too in life’s early day, 

Wept over hopes for ever blighted ? 

That heart so young should still be gay, 
Still with vain fairy dreams delighted. 
Perhaps ‘twas but a transient spell 

That bade thee breathe the plaintive strain; 
Can youth so soon of sorrow tell, 

So soon of ruined peace complain? 


Too well my own sad heart replies— 
When reason first dawns onthe miné, 
Each cherished dream of pleasure flies, 
And not a trace is left behind. 

Oh! ceason’s ray, so cold though bright, 
Can ne’er with those sweet hours compare, 
When feeling was our guide, when light 
Beamed on our path, and all was fair. 


Few are my years, yet welll know 
That grief tive youthful heart may break, 
In the pale cheek and clouded brow, 
More may read than words can speak, 
The lip may wear as gay a smile, 

The eye may beam as bright a ray, 
Though the heart’s agony the while, 

Is wasting youth and health away. 


Oh! may it never be thy fate 

To know the griefs that I have known: 
To be so soon left desolate, 

So soon condemned to weep alone. 

My cheek is pale save when ’tis flushed 
With slow consumption’s feverish glow ; 
I heed it not—my heart is crushed— 
And life to me is nothing now. 


Ere twice the buds of spring shall bloom, 
Ere twice is felt the winter's breath, 

I shall be lying in the tomb, 

In the cold, tranquil sleep of death. 

Yet ft would "guile the happy hours 

By thoughts of joys that once were dear, 
And weave some frail poetic flowers, 


To twine around my lowly bier, LAURA. 


~<_ 
THE STREAM OF HOPE. 


In spring it murmured sweetly, 
And sparkled bright and fair; 

Its waters rippled fleetly, 

As breathed the balmy air. 

The sun-beam gilt with brightness 
Its wave of placid blue, 

And heaven’s clouds of whiteness 
Their shadows o’er it threw. 


Soon came the summer hour, 
With all its blooming pride, 
Then sprung full many a flower 
Along the shining tide. 

Ah, then decay was nearest, 
When ali was brightly gay— 
For joys the best, the dearest, 
Are first to flee away ; 


For autumn’s day of sorrow 

Came sadly moving on, 

And on that darkened morrow 

We looked, the flowers were gone ; 
All gone the buds we cherished, 
When youth and love were new, 
And e’en the stems had perished 
On which the blossoms grew. 


And winter brooded over, 
Wrapped in a stormy cloud, 
He came to blight, and cover 
All nature with his shroud. 














No more the winds in wildness. 


CHRONOLOGY. 





Mark’d ye the Eagle rising high, 
His wings expanded in the sky ? 
Behold! he soars with Jofty mind, 
He leaves the winds of heaven behind, 
And rising upwards, nobly proud, 
He seeks his home within the cloud : 
Behold his strong and stately form 
Contending sternly with the storm, 
With plume unscorch’d, with unscath’d limb 
The lightning flies, but blasts not him! 
Thus, Genius, can thy soul sublime 
Resist the stormy night of Time, 
Break through the clouds that veil the sky. 
And triumph over adversity ; 
Thy beacon which gives light afar, 
In glory’s bright and matin star; 
Thy track is virtue’s, and thine aim 
For honour and undying fame. 
Yes—when thy prison-house of clay 
Is mould’ring in the grave’s decay, 
Thy monument extends on high 
Which Time doth harmlessly pass by, 
Nor from the golden arch of fame 
Doth he erase thy hallow’d name. 
Thy spirit with its wing unfurl'’d 
Spread its broad shadow o’er the world, 
And fetterless it soars on high, 
To seek a home within the sky ; 
In the blue fields of yonder heaven, 
The fount from which thy fires are given! 
April 30, 1822. FLoRIo 
~~ 
THE HEROES OF MINISINK. 


Yes! long have they slept in the desolate wood, 

Where firm and undaunted for freedom they bled, 
W hen the Indian’s keen arrow was stain’d with their blood, 
And they lay upon Minisink’s field of the dead 


Yes! long have they slept on the spot where they fell, 
When our forests re-echoed the thunders of war ; 
When their burial hymn was the savage’s yell, 

W hose murderous hands were impurpled with gore. 


Yes! long have they slept, the devoted, the brave, 
Proud altars were rais’d not, their fame to prolong: 
Neglected, forgotten, forsaken their grave; 
Unnoticed in story, unhonoured in song ! 


They come—the dead heroes are rais’d from the dust ; 

They come with the coffin, the shroud, and the bier: 

Their come at length, to their memory just, 

Pay the funeral rites and the monument rear. 

Lony., long may that monument stand in its pride, 

And should carnage unfurl his red banner again, 

Then, then let us die as our forefathers died, 

When war biew its trumpet on Minisink’s plain! 
FLonio. 








ENIGMAS, 


** And justly the wise man thus preach’d to us all, 
Despise not the value of thingsthat are small.’ 








Answers to Puzzles &c. in our last. 
Puzz_LE I.—It is generally toothless, 
Puzz.LeE II.—It is headless, 

Ill, 
In contact close place U and I; 
In numerals *twill six imply: (VI.) 
To lesson this in value, two ; 
Change places; there, “tis I and U. (IV.) 


SOLUTION OF THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. 
My age as you suppose to be sixteen, 

Take 6, and 10 there will remain, 

And from my father’s 6 and 30 years, 

Take 6, and 30 will be left appears: 

This question solv’d I’m sure you will incline 
To think my father’s age, just three times mine. 


NEW PUZZLES, 
I. 


dow ? 
Il. 


rising ? 
11. 
Why is a Turkish governor like a small sea? 
4 REBUS. 
One third of a liquor from West India sent, 
With two of an answer expresssing consent 
Will plainly exhibit a small borough town. 





Why is a patrimony like a bed out of a win- 


Blew o’er hope’s gentle rill, 
The tempests rushed in wildness, 
The-frozen stream was still. Fiorio. The Christian Era. 
—_ so 1702 The Earl of Marlborough declared Captain 
General, and sent into Holland as Ambassa- 
THE EAGLE. dor, where he obtained also the command 


of the Dutch forces. He took Venloo and 
Liege, was himself taken, but not being 
known, escaped g enw of a French pass. 
He returned to England and was created 
Duke- 
— Battle of Luzara in Italy, of doubtful 
issue, between Prince Eugene, and King 
Philip of Spain, with the Duke of Vendome. 
—— Another equally dubious at Fredingen, be- 
tween the Prince of Baden, and Marshal 
de Villars. 
1703 Brisac taken by the Duke of Burgundy. 
Battle of Spire gained by the French. 
—— The English forces under Marlborough aug- 
mented to §0,000. 
—— The Duke of Marlborough took Bonn and 
Limburg. The French and Bavarians 
took Augsburg, Ratishon, and Landau. 
—— Charles, Archduke of Austria, assumed the 
title of King of Spain ; set out for Portugal, 
through Holland and England. 
1704 Gibraltar taken by the English. Battle of 
Hochstett, in Bavaiia, where the French 
and Bavarians were routed by Prince Eu- 
gene and the Duke of Marlborough. 
—— Augustus, King of Poland, being disposed, 
Charles XII. caused to be elected and 
crowned Stanislaus Lecksinske. 
—— The Czar Peter took Narva from the 
Swedes, aud began to build Petersburg. 
—— Charles III. landing in Portugal, asserted 
his right to the Spanish throne. Marlbo- 
rough created a Prince of the Empire. 
1705 Death of the Emperor Leopold, havin 
reigned nearly 47 years; his son Joseph I. 
King of the Romans, was proclaimed Em- 
ror. 
—— Battle of Cassano in Italy, gained over 
Prince Eugene, by the Marshal Vendome. 
— Charles X11. gained two victories over the 
Russians. 
—— The states of Helland refused to let their 
troops engage at Overysche, and thereby 
disgusted Marlborough. 
—— Barcelona and ali Carolina taken by the 
Confederates, for King Charles III. The 
kingdom of Valentia declared also for him. 
1706 Battle of Ramillies in Brabant, where the 
French were defeated; a great part of the 
Low Countries gained by the allies. 
—— The States of Flanders acknowledged 
Charles II]. for their King. He was also 
proclaimed at Madrid, but King Philip 
soon recovered the Capital. 
——- The Commissioners met for drawing up ar- 
ticles of union between England and Scot- 
land. The succession was settled in the 
Protestant line, descending from Princess 
Sophia of Hanover. 
—— Peace between Charles I. and Augustus, 
Elector of Saxony; the latter renouncing 
the kingdom of Poland, 
—— Discovery of the Philippine Isles by Spain. 
1707 Union between England and Scotland 
agreed to by both Parliaments, and ratified 
by Queen Anne. 
—— Batile of Almanza on the frontiers of Va- 
lentia, where Philip V. proved victorious 
over Charles Hl. 
-— Victory of Turin, gained by Prince Eugene 
over the French, who lost Lombardy and 
Naples. : 
—— Death of Aurengzeb, Emperor of Indostan, 
or Great Mogul! ; he had reigned 50 years, 
and was upwards of 100 years old. 
1708 Battle of Oudenarde lost by the French, 
which deliyered Brussels, beseiged by the 
Elector of Bavaria. 
—— Lisle taken by Prince Eugene and Marl- 
borough, after four months siege, and then 
Ghent. 
—— Port Mahon in Minorca, taken by the Eng- 
lish. The duchy of Mantuaseized on by the 
Emperor, and Montserrat ceded to the Duke 
of Savoy. 
—— The King of Sweden expelled the Russians 
from Poland and invaded Russia. 
—— Oran in Africa taken from the Spaniards 
by the Algerines. : 
1709 Death of George Prince of Denmark, hus- 
band to Queen Anne. Parliament address- 
ed her majesty to ma try again. 
—— Charlies XII. of Sweden, entirely routed by 
Peter the Czar, at Paltowa in Ukrain, and 
obliged to retire to Bender, in the Turkish 
dominions, where he continued five years. 
—— Augustus, Elector of Saxony, recovered 
possession of Poland. King Stanislaus re- 
tired to Zweybruck. 
—— Tourney taken by Prince Eugene and Mar!- 


borough. 
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